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Education for Librarianship’ 


By Vacuav Mostecky? 


The topic of the present paper is 
certainly not original; it has been 
hotly debated for many decades and 
has remained a matter of controversy 
to the present day. Today, when many 
of our libraries suffer a critical short- 
age of professional personnel, library 
education has once again become the 
focus of interest of many librarians. 

Some of the principal issues re- 
volve around the very definition of 
the two terms appearing in the title 
of this paper. Do we want our libra- 
rians ‘‘educated” or do we want them 
“trained’’? Should librarianship be 
defined in the traditional fashion, re- 
strictively, or should it be understood 
with enough flexibility to include 
handling of non-book materials, 
films, records, technical reports, 
manuscripts, and other products of 
research? Is librarianship a profes- 
sion, with a subject content of its 
own, or is it a skill in applying a 
technique of its own to extraneous 
subject matter? The changing em- 
phasis on one or the other aspect of 
these definitions has had definite im- 
plications for the history of our li- 
brary schools. 

Historical background. The first 
library school in the United States 
was proposed by Melvil Dewey in 
1376; it opened in 1887 as the Co- 
lumbia College School of Library 
Economy in New York City, with 
Dewey as its Director. The curriculum 
was eminently practical, with empha- 





1, Address delivered to the College and 
University Section of the Virginia Library 
Association. 

2. At the time this paper was given Mr. 
Mostecky was an instructor in the Department 
of Library Science, Catholic University of 
America. He is now on the staff of the 
Harvard Law School Library. 
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sis on how-to-do-it. Dewey himself 
outlined the objectives of the pro- 
gram as follows: 1) what author and 
treatise is wanted (book selection; 
2) what edition is best to buy or bor- 
row when there is a choice (acquisi- 
tion) ; 3) how to get from the book 
what is wanted and no more, quickly 
and easily (reference); and 4) how 
to remember, record, arrange, index, 
and make available for future use 
what has been obtained from the 
books (cataloging). 

Shortly after its establishment, the 
Columbia Library School was moved 
to Albany and became part of the 
New York State Library. Other 
schools followed in rapid succession : 
Pratt Institute in New York, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Simmons College in Bos- 
ton, Western Reserve in Cleveland, 
and Carnegie Library of Atlanta. 

By 1920, fifteen library schools 
were in existence, seven of them di- 
rectly administered by public li- 
braries (e. g. New York, Los Angeles, 
St. Louis). The instruction remained 
based on Dewey’s precept of stressing 
the practical aspects of library work. 

By that time, however, the concept 
of librarianship was rapidly chang- 
ing. Library service sought recogni- 
tion as a profession in its own right, 
comparable to the traditional profes- 
sions of medicine, law, or teaching. 
To be a true professional school, the 
library school had to have its own 
intellectual content and had to move 
from pure practice to theory. In 1923, 
Charles C. Williamson, Director of 
the Columbia Library School, pub- 
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lished his famous report, prepared 
under a Carnegie grant. The most 
important of his recommendations 
were raising of admission and scholar- 
ly standards, placing of library 
schools within universities, and ac- 
ereditation by professional associa- 
tions. As a result of the report, li- 
brary schools began offering a fifth- 
year program leading to a bachelor’s 
degree in library science, later a 
master’s degree (beginning with the 
University of Denver). Finally, a 
doctoral program was added by the 
University of Chicago; it is now of- 
fered by six schools, namely Califor- 
nia, Chicago, Columbia, [llinois, 
Michigan, and Western Reserve. 
[Rutgers started a doctoral program 
in the fall of 1959. Editor’s note}. 

In Europe, and particularly in 
Germany where the first library 
school opened in the same year as the 
Columbia College School in New 
York, the development went even 
farther. Training is purely humanis- 
tic and for the most part theoretical. 
Students are required to take fifty- 
six hours of philosophy, psychology, 
and literature, thirty-eight hours of 
history, sociology, and law, and for- 
ty-two hours of courses equivalent to 
those offered by American library 
schools (cataloging, reference, library 
administration). The program leads 
to an advanced graduate degree, 
usually a doctorate. 

Theory vs. practice. The principal 
reason for the increasing emphasis 
on theory is the determination to 
make librarianship into a fully recog- 
nized profession. Additional reasons 
are of a more practical nature: it is 
difficult to train students in library 
procedures because there is little 
standardization among individual in- 
stitutions and consequently there are 
great differences in policies, forms, 
and routines used and applied in li- 
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braries. Finally, the instructional 
staffs themselves are usually educated 
in schools which stress the research, 
rather than the practical, aspects of 
library work, and are thus removed 
from the every-day routines of ac. 
quisition, cataloging, or circulation. 
The old-time school was- connected 
closely with a library, drew its 
teachers from the library staff, and 
based its training program on the 
procedures followed in the instity.- 
tional library. The advantage was 
that the student gained a much more 
intimate knowledge of detail; the dis. 
advantage that his experience was 
local, often unique and not immedi- 
ately applicable elsewhere, his out- 
look limited, parochial, narrow. He 
has not been prepared to compare, 
evaluate, investigate, invent. Practi- 
eal training is necessarily dogmatic 
and close to indoctrination; it re- 
stricts the student in his thinking and 
his freedom of movement upon 
graduation; it is not conductive to 
free, open-minded, objective research. 
Indoctrination means stagnation. 
On the other hand, however, the 
field does not expect scholars, but 
practicing librarians who have 
mastered the techniques of library 
procedures. With the theoretical em- 
phasis of our library schools, much 
of the burden of training has been 
transferred to the library in which 
the graduate will find his first job. 
This result is inevitable unless the 
period of school instruction could be 
extended beyond the present one year. 
Observation tours, assignments, and 
a few hours of practice work, required 
by the majority of library schools, 
are merely a smokescreen and cannot 
give the student a solid practical ex- 
perience. The relative merits of theory 
and practice could be combined only 
by insisting on one or two semesters 
of supervised work in an actual li- 
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brary position as an integral part of 
the education of librarians. The 
French Ecole des Bibliothecaires in 
Paris offers such an intensive pro- 
gram which includes, over a period 
of one calendar year, 384 hours of 
lectures, 686 hours of laboratory 
work, and 130 hours of practice in 
libraries. 

Specialization. In the past twenty 
years, library education has been 
confronted with an additional prob- 
lem, that of specification. Our li- 
braries have been invaded by a mul- 
tiplicity of non-book materials, such 
as phonograph records, films and 
filmstrips, pictures and slides, pamph- 
lets, and technical reports. Further- 
more, highly specialized libraries 
have made their appearance and have 
gradually gained in relative impor- 
tance. 

The majority of library schools 
offer specialized courses in audio- 
visual materials, in school librarian- 
ship, and in the literature of various 
subject fields, but the core cur- 
riculum, required of all students, re- 
mains in line with the traditions of 
the past. The graduate is supposedly 
prepared for any kind of library 
position and for any type of library; 
he has a greater freedom of move- 
ment from one job to another. But 
is he really ready to assume a highly 
technical or specialized task? The 
Special Library Association appar- 
ently does not think so. Its Subcom- 
mittee on Education recently pro- 
posed, for example, that an art, mu- 
sic, and theater librarian should take, 
in addition to the regular program, 
the following courses: Organization 
of a picture collection (4 eredit- 
hours) ; interpretation of library fa- 
cilities in the field of art (2 hours) ; 
exhibition techniques (2 hours) ; in- 
dexing and abstracting (4 hours) ; 
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bibliography of art, music, and 
theater (3 hours). 

A total of fifteen credit-hours, or 
a full semester of class work, would 
thus be added to the present inten- 
sive program. It is clear that without 
a thorough specialization among li- 
brary schools, such a proposal would 
be difficult to realize. The number 
of students enrolled in the suggested 
courses would be very small, the 
faculty would have to be greatly en- 
larged, thus adding to the economic 
problems of the school, and the place- 
ment opportunities of the graduates 
would be restricted to a relatively 
small number of libraries specializing 
in one narrow subject field. Multi- 
plying courses would destroy the ba- 
sic unity of librarianship and would 
lead to serious practical difficulties 
in setting up library school programs. 

The answer to the problem of spe- 
cialization must be sought elsewhere, 
primarily again in a close coopera- 
tion of the library and the school. 
Librarians must realize that the 
young graduate has received only a 
part of the necessary training: the 
general and the theoretical part. They 
have to provide the application of 
the general to the specific, of theory 
to practice. It is encouraging to note 
the ever increasing number of pri- 
vate and governmental special agen- 
cies that are sending selected em- 
ployees with special subject back- 
grounds to library schools for addi- 
tional training and then assigning 
them to a library job. In many in- 
stances, applicants to library schools 
already possess advanced degrees in 
other subject fields and are specifical- 
ly preparing for careers in specialized 
libraries. In the past year, for ex- 
ample, the Department of Library 
Science of Catholic University had 
twelve students with doctoral degrees 
and thirty-two with master’s de- 
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grees. By attracting still greater 
numbers of subject-trained candi- 
dates, library schools should be able 
to solve the problem of specialization 
without destroying the homogeneity 
of their own program. 

Two levels of training? The large 
majority of library school students 
who complete the prescribed pro- 
gram, receive a master’s degree; 
some have, in addition, a graduate 
degree in another subject field. Do 
libraries offer these candidates with 
high formal training sufficient in- 
tellectual challenge? It is well known 
that many library positions do not 
require the qualities of leadership 
and the ability to conduct inde- 
pendent research, but perseverance, 
dependability, and accuracy, or traits 
which are not necessarily developed 
by graduate schools. For such posi- 
tions, the newly trained graduates 
may be ‘‘over’’-educated, or more 
precisely, ‘‘wrongly’’ educated. The 
net outcome often is that the young 
employee is discouraged with his as- 
signment and may lose all interest 
in his job. 

The closing of almost all schools 
connected with public libraries and 
the abandonment of the bachelor’s 
degree by the currently accredited 
library schools have led to the aboli- 
tion of the sub-professional category 
on most classification and pay 
plans. The library has the choice be- 
tween a highly trained, research- 
minded professional and a clerk 
without any special training what- 
soever, or between a potential general 
and a private; no preparation of 
sergeants is provided. It would seem 
that the burden on the library in- 
service training facilities is at present 
too heavy and close to being unfair. 

The remedy must be found in the 
organization of courses leading to a 
lower degree or a certificate, pre- 
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paring the candidate for work in 
smaller libraries and in lower pogi- 
tions in the larger institutions. Such 
programs would have to be shorter, 
practical, and physically separated 
from the professional schools; they 
could be offered by state or public 
libraries, or by undergraduate eol- 
leges. Many European countries have 
established graded programs of in- 
struction. For example, in France, 
six-week courses are given to prospee- 
tive non-professional librarians, con- 
sisting of 90 hours of lectures and 
150 hours of practice work. More 
than 500 American colleges (mostly 
teacher-training institutions) offer 
some library courses at the present 
time. It is conceivable that the prob- 
lem of level of training could be 
solved by giving these programs 
limited accreditation and by organiz- 
ing them nationally to supplement 
the training offered by the profes- 
sional schools. Accreditation would 
not necessarily have to be the respon- 
sibility of the American Library As- 
sociation, but perhaps of some other 
existing or newly created associa- 
tion; the American Medical Associa- 
tion does not accredit schools of 
nursing or of medical technology, 
either. 

Certification. Most states require 
certification of public school libra- 
rians, in some instances also of public 
librarians. The purpose of certifica- 
tion is to make certain that librarians 
meet minimal educational standards 
(usually a number of credit hours 
from an accredited library school) 
and have some practical experience. 
The rapid growth of school libraries 
in the past twenty years and the ex- 
pense of library school education 
have made some eertification pro- 
grams very unpopular and a target 
of criticism. It must be admitted that 
the sharp variations in state require- 
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ments are not always logical and 
fair; basically, however, state cer- 
tification is sound and its principle 
quite similar to civil service regula- 
tions on various governmental levels. 
At some future time, when the short- 
age of library personnel will have 
been overcome, certification will be 
an important guarantee of employ- 
ment for qualified librarians. 

Certification by the national pro- 
fessional association has been often 
discussed at library conventions and 
meetings. Its introduction would un- 
doubtedly strengthen the professional 
character of librarianship further 
since ‘‘exclusiveness” seems to be a 
major attribute of such recognized 
professions as medicine and law. In 
England, such certification has been 
in foree for many years. In the 
United States, however, the situation 
still seems to be too dynamic and 
fluid for such an important stabiliz- 
ing step. To consider it now would 
probably be a handicap to the pro- 
fessional development of library 
service. 

Outlook for the future. It is dif- 
ficult to predict the course of future 
evolution of library education in a 
society which is now feeling the im- 
pact of the ‘‘second industrial revolu- 
tion.’”? Technological advances will 
undoubtedly affect the nature of li- 
brarianship within our life time. It is 
possible that most of the routine work 
in libraries will be mechanized and 
centralized by region, state, or na- 
tion. The librarian will then be free 
to devote most of his time to the 
higher aspects of his task, primarily 
work with the reader. 

It is safe to assume that the 
present deep awareness of the essen- 
tial importance of educaton for the 
security and welfare of the nation 
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will increase further and will add 
new responsibilities to those which 
the librarian is carrying now. Li- 
braries will continue to grow, to co- 
operate informally and in an organ- 
ized way, and to merge into larger 
administrative units. All these factors 
will create a more acute need for 
well-trained leaders in a profession 
which has barely come of age. The 
education of the librarian of the fu- 
ture will have to be well-rounded, 
based on solid theoretical founda- 
tions, and at least equivalent to that 
of the specialist he serves. In this 
light, the present trends, as outlined 
here, must be accepted as logical, 
sound, and inevitable. 
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Cross References Make Cross Readers 





By Grorce R. and Davy S. Ringe 


‘‘The Catalogers should be gener- 
ous with references but should use 
them with intelligence.”4 The card 
catalog is a mixed blessing. It locates 
books and gives bibliographical data, 
and as long as the user approaches 
it by title or author, his results 
justify the catalog. But once he tries 
to use it from the subject approach, 
he is bogged down in ‘‘red headings,’’ 
‘‘see references,” ‘‘See also refer- 
ences,’’ general references, and spe- 
cific terms. Subject entries menace 
the subject approach, and as library 
collections grow—especially in re- 
search collections—the problems in- 
erease proportionately. Limited cata- 
loging, use of Library of Congress 
eards, and the divided catalog are 
tentative solutions, but the fundamen- 
tal problem is unsolved. The user 
eannot always utilize the subject ap- 
proach meaningfully. Bibliography 
rooms, lists of subject headings, and 
even subject specialists do not strike 
at the root of the problem—the con- 
fusion about what a heading should 
be. 


Maurice Tauber’s The Subject 
Analysis of Library Materials is an 
excellent discussion of subject head- 
ing problems. It presents problems 
discussed at an an institute on sub- 
ject headings in 1952 at Columbia 
University. It contains a summary of 
studies in the use of the subject cata- 
log by Carlyle Frarey, who analyzes 
twenty-seven surveys made in the 
United States. These surveys define 
problems in subject cataloging and 





1. Margaret Mann. Introduction to Catalog- 
ing and the Classification of Books. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1952, p. 139. 
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substantiate other surveys by reveal- 
ing that author cards are used much 
more frequently than subject cards, 
For example, the catalog at the Uni- 
versity of California has been the 
object of two surveys, both of which 
reveal that contemporary materials 
are searched more frequently in the 
subject catalog and that earlier works 
are located in subject bibliogra- 
phies.? 8 

Several studies in Frarey’s sun- 
mary underscore the value of subject 
bibliographies in the research library, 
e.g., studies at the Library of Con- 
gress,* Columbia University,® and the 
University of Chicago.* The Chicago 
study on English literature shows the 
advantage of the subject bibliography 
over the subject catalog, and the Co- 
lumbia work recommends selective 
subject cataloging with heavy re- 
liance upon the subject bibliography. 

Other catalog studies are based on 
interviews. One, for instance, is based 
on questions asked college professors, 
most of whom say they use subject 
bibliographies since they feel sub- 
ject headings are outdated.? Another 





2. Anne E. Markley. 
California Subject Catalog Inquiry... 
Journal of Cataloging and Classification 6 :88- 
95, Fall, 1950. 

8. Leroy C. Merritt. Use of Subject Catalog 
in the University of California Library. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1951. 

. C. Sumner Spalding. “The Use of Catalog 
Entries at the Library of Congress.” Journal 
of Cataloging and Classification 6 :95-100, 
Fall, 1950. 

5. Wesley Simonton. “Duplication of Sub- 
ject Entries in the Catalog of a University 
Library and Bibliographies in English Litera- 
ture.” College and Research Libraries 11:215- 
21, July, 1950. 

6. Raynard C.-Swank. “The Organization 
of Library Materials for Research in English 
Literature.” Library Quarterly 15 :49-74, 
January, 1945. 

7. Willis H. Kerr. “The Professor Looks 
at the Card Catalog.” College and Research 
Libraries 4:134-41, March, 1943. 


“University of 
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study concerns graduate student use 
of the subject catalog. The students 
believe the subject catalog is inef- 
ficient and prefer periodical indexes 
since they become impatient while 
searching the catalog. In her survey 
of the college library subject cata- 
log? Knapp maintains that students 
tend to use general rather than spe- 
cifie subject headings, look for the 
specific term rather than subdivisions 
of larger terms, look under place 
name rather than subject with geo- 
graphical subdivisions, use modern 
terms than the catalog, use general 
headings which they do not pursue 
far enough, and look under form 
rather than subject. In short, they 
are confused by a catalog which does 
not fit their needs. 


Frarey summarizes the Symposium 
on Subject Headings at the ALA 
meeting in July, 1952, at New York,?° 
where the same problems are discussed 
by many of the same librarians. In- 
eluded is David Haykin, who had re- 
cently published Subject Headings: 
A Practical Guide and who defended 
the Library of Congress Subject 
Catalog against the Hardy review. 
Haykin advocates specific entries and 
maintains that the heading should 
be as specific as the topic it is in- 
tended to cover. 


Tauber also points out problems 
in the field in Technical Services in 
Libraries... First, standard lists of 
subject headings are not compre- 





8. Emily K. Brown. Use of the Catalog in a 
University Library. A. M. Essay, University of 
Chicago, 1950. 

9. Patricia B. Knapp. “The Subject Catalog 
in the College Library, the Background of 
Subject Cataloging.” Library Quarterly 14: 
108-118, January, 1944. Also Patricia B. 
Knapp. “The Subject Catalog in the College 
Library, an investigation of Terminology.” 
Library Quarterly 14 :214-228, July, 1944. 

10. Carlyle J. Frarey, Editor. “Symposium 
on Subject Headings.” Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification 8 :131-58, December, 1952. 

11. Maurice F. Tauber. Technical Services 
in Libraries. New York, Columbia, University 
Press, 1954. 
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hensive enough. Second, specificity 
itself is not ‘‘specific.’? Third, 
terminology must be either popular or 
scientific, not both. Fourth, the sub- 
ject heading terms must be defined. 
Fifth, many subject terms are obso- 
lescent. Sixth, multiplication of spe- 
cial subject heading lists creates 
further problems. 


Moreover, the cross reference struc- 
ture of the subject catalog has be- 
come so complex that it confuses 
rather than assists the user. Frarey 
agrees in his summary of catalog sur- 
veys: library users are quickly en- 
tangled with cross references. 

What can be done? 

The existing cross reference struc- 
ture is the major cause of the user’s 
confusion, and an evaluation of the 
need for cross references, as Tauber 
writes,!? is mandatory. Little research 
has been done on this aspect of sub- 
ject headings, and at present only 
problems of reference can be pointed 
out. The one obvious panacea, omis- 
sion of all cross references, is drastic. 
Yet it may be warranted. 

Haykin points out that see also 
references should be made from a 
given subject to more specific sub- 
jects or topics comprehended within 
it and to coordinate subjects which 
present other aspects or are closely 
related.12 See references are from 
terms which are synonymous or close- 
ly synonymous to the terms under 
which the cataloger has placed the 
material. Haykin also states in an 
article : 

The true function of a see also 
reference is to bring to the atten- 
tion of the reader the presence in 
the library of materials on related 
subjects and, what is perhaps even 


more important that this, to in- 
dicate to him that if he is really 





12. Ibid., p. 172. 

13. David Judson Haykin. Subject Head- 
ings: A Practical Guide. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951, p. 14. 
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seeking material on a more specific 

topic he would find it under a cor- 

respondingly specific heading.14 

Tauber states that see also refer- 
ences refer the catalog user from 
one heading to other related headings 
which are either more specific than 
the original term or equal in 
specificity.5 Mann writes that see 
also references refer to or from terms 
where additional information may be 
found.’® So much is clear. But while 
librarians define what references 
should do, the catalogers do not fol- 
low cataloging theory. 

Catalogers tend to fail to approach 
the card catalog from the user’s 
standpoint. McDonald believes that 
readers want to find materials 
through the exact topic they have 
in mind.’* As examples he points out 
that readers look in the catalog for 
GHOST TOWNS instead of CITIES, 
RUINED, EXTINCT, etc., and for 
FEUDS instead of VENDETTA. Al- 
though see references are necessary, 
MeDonald says that none were in the 
eard catalog. He contends that in 
many cases librarians do not enter 
under the specific subject and fail 
to use see references for the user’s 
benefit. Rogers, who writes from the 
scientific standpoint, states that in a 
scientific field see references from 
the synonymous for the main head- 
ing, and synonymous for the subdivi- 
sion, with provision in inverted as 
well as chosen order, result in a com- 
plex cross reference system which is 
not worth the effort.1® One library 


14. David Judson Haykin. “Subject Head- 
ings: Principles and Development.” In Co- 
lumbia University. School of Library Science. 
The Subject Analysis of Library Materials: 
Papers Presented at an Institute, June 24-28, 
1952 .. . Edited, with an Introduction by 
Maurice F. Tauber. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, 1953, p. 51. 

15. Tauber, Op. cit., p. 155. 

16. Mann, ‘Op. cit., D. 114. 

17. Gerald D. McDonald. “Application and 
Limitations of Subject Headings: Humanities.” 
In Columbia University. Op. cit., p. 60. 

18. Frank B. Rogers. “Application and 
Limitations of Subject Headings: the Pure 
and Applied Sciences.’ Ibid., p. 78. 
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avoids recataloging old material by 
inserting a see reference which indi- 
cates that the subject headings was 
introduced at a certain date and that 
all books previously listed will be 
found in another place. Such practice 
inconveniences the user, who must 
consult two or three places, or more, 
to compile his bibliography. A 
medical librarian comments that by 
using too many see references the 
eataloger condescends to his users, 
and the practice implies the cata- 
loger’s ignorance rather than the 
scientist’s need.?° Another medical 
librarian comments that most see 
references result from referral from 
obsolete and archaic terms largely 
chosen from dictionaries.”! 

Now this problem is essentially in- 
dividual. It exists in a library, not 
in a theoretical vacuum, and hence 
must be solved individually in each 
library. But some librarians suggest 
more references while others say that 
too many now exist. There should be 
some theoretical guide—uniformity 
based on common sense. A copy of 
Sears might, for instance, be kept at 
the information desk,?* and headings 
can be changed upon frequent re- 
quest. Indeed a list of subject head- 
ings available near the card catalog 
helps the user to locate the subject 
under which he seeks material. Yet 
while catalogers can rectify some dif- 
ficulties with more cross references, 
they can never teach people spelling 
or outguess their mental processes.” 
Thus all solutions are ultimately 
statemated, and see references are at 
present in a quandary. Should the 
system be expanded, modified, or even 
omitted ? 





19. Frarey, Op. cit., p. 132. 

20. Frarey, Op. cit., p. 141. 

21. Frarey, Op. cit., p. 150. 

22. Henrietta Quigley. “An Investigation of 
the “Possible Relationship of Interbranch Loan 
to Cataloging.” Library Quarterly 14 :333-38, 
October, 1944, 

23. Columbia University. Op. cit., p. 147. 
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The see also reference presents even 
more problems than the see reference. 
The see also reference should be used 
to refer to related subjects, from the 
general to the more specific, and 
is useful for overlapping terms. Yet 
going from the general to the specific 
has gone much too far. In the In- 
brary of Congress Subject Headimgs 
there are seventy-seven references 
under INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
eighty-four under POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE, and one hundred four under 
ETHICS. These lists result in con- 
fusion and great discouragement. 


There are several remedies. For 
example, the noun approach to head- 
ings greatly reduces the need for see 
also references.** After all, it is im- 
possible to foresee all significant re- 
lationships between headings.”> It is 
also impossible to make all references 
suggested by subjects, and chasing 
see also references often becomes 
fruitless. See also references, in short, 
are frustrating at best.2® One hundred 
nineteen subdivisions under English 
language combined with their num- 
erous references not only result in 
confusion but also in absurdity. This 
does not mean the see also reference 
is always justified.2* It means simply 
that the see also reference is so dif- 
ficult to control that the entire mat- 
ter should be reconsidered. In this 
connection simplicity should be the 
rule, like a card which states bland- 
ly: 


In addition to the books or arti- 
cles listed on the following cards, 
other material related to this topic 
will be found under the headings 
listed below.28 





24. Frarey, Op. cit., p. 136. 
25. Frarey, Op. cit., p. 141. 
26. Frarey, Op. cit., p. 143. 
27. Frarey, Op. cit., p. 151. 


28. Henry Black. “Experimenting with 
Cross References.” Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification 6:58, Summer, 1950. 
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Akers agrees that see also references 
should be used sparingly.”® The new 
rule would state that the reference 
is unjustified unless the term used 
is one which everyone knows and un- 
less the book definitely contains the 
material suggested. 


Consider the absurdity of see also 
references in one university library. 
Many cards with their subdivisions 
lie beyond MYTHOLOGY, and at 
the end of the section a see also 
reference directs the user to fifteen 
other headings. Tracing these head- 
ings shows the complete irrelevance 
of many see also references. AN- 
CESTOR-WORSHIP offers little in 
connection with mythology but is 
rather concerned with Chinese cul- 
ture and with Confucius. The books 
on ANIMAL WORSHIP are limited 
to BIRD WORSHIP, and the Argo- 
nauts are singled out as a separate 
heading though the cycles on Herakles 
and Cadmus, with typical incon- 
sistency, are not. CULTUS reveals 
some books of use, and so does FOLK- 
LORE. But HEROES contains many 
books which pertain to the Nietzs- 
chean Uebermensh rather than to 
mythology. Many of the books lo- 
eated in MYTHOLOGY are dupli- 
eated under RELIGION, PRIMI- 
TIVE, so that checking the refer- 
ence is a waste of time. Several ref- 
erences hold one card each, and ART 
AND MYTHOLOGY holds a book 
for which a title card suffices. NA- 
TURE WORSHIP affords a book 
written from the theological stand- 
point. Thus at least seven of fifteen 
references can be eliminated: ARGO- 
NAUTS, DAWN, HEROES, MOON- 
WORSHIP, SUN-WORSHIP, and 
SWAN. And the other references all 
contain books which can be incor- 





29. Susan Grey Akers. Simple Library Cata- 
loging. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1954, p. 37. 
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porated into the MYTHOLOGY head- 
ing. 

This is a fair example of the con- 
dition of the average research cata- 
log. It reveals an astonshing igno- 
rance of the cataloger in referring to 
a subject which does not contain the 
material its heading claims. More- 
over, the entire system of see also 
references is illogically and incon- 
sistently developed. There is little 
that can justify it. Such a situation 
naturally results in the user’s im- 
patience and disgust. 

The obvious solution is perhaps 
drastic, especially for the pursuit: it 
is to omit cross references entirely. 
One librarian did.*° Cross references 
are undoubtedly used more often by 
the staff than others, and the libra- 
rian in question pulled all cross ref- 
erences from the catalog. The public 
was not notified of the change, and 
during a three year period not more 
than a dozen people commented on 
the change. A separate file of cross 
references was kept near the catalog 
for the user on request. The card 
catalog was greatly simplified to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 


30. Black, Op. cit., p. 59. 








Although research collections ean. 
not omit all cross references, cata- 
logers can certainly prune them and 
use them logically and meaningfully, 
as they have rarely done in the past. 
As Frarey says: 


I only maintain that something 
more revolutionary than simplified 
cards or more cross references is 
in order—perhaps a super-automat 
into which the patron can lisp his 
wishes and be rewarded with a 
jackpot of books pulled from the 
shelves by infallible robots. Some- 
thing, I think, must certainly be 
done—in more than one age an 
enraged populace has arisen to 
burn the books, the libraries, and 
in all probability, the librarians 
too.31 


Let librarians heed the warning. Let 
them prune all subject headings 
radically, omitting everything pos- 
sible, including only the most neces- 
sary items with the strictest justifica- 
tion. Our present system of subject 
headings has resulted in confusion. 
If the system continues or is inten- 
sified, it will result in disaster. 





31. Carlyle J. Frarey. “Studies of Use of 
the Subject Catalog.” Columbia University. 
Op. cit., p. 149. 
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This article consists mainly of the 
summary chapter from a thesis, The 
Development of Inbraries in South 
Carolina, 1830-1860, which was pre- 
sented to the Peabody Library School 
as partial requirement for the M.S. 
in L.S. degree. The reason for limit- 
ing the period of time studied was 
influenced by the fact that Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain had in 1944 
written Libraries of South Carolina: 
Their Origins and Early History, 
1700-1830, for her doctoral thesis at 
the University of Chicago. 

The materials for this study were 
obtained from: a) the holdings of the 
libraries in the State of South Caro- 
lina, b) the Daughters of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution library which con- 
tains numerous county historians, 
ce) J. H. Easterby’s Guide to the 
Study and Readings of South Caro- 
lina, and da) personal visits to li- 
braries. Back files of newspapers, 
contemporary accounts, histories, 
minutes, college catalogues, cata- 
logues of libraries, and geographical 
and sociological studies were used. 

South Carolinians in the early 
1830’s and 1840’s were reading from 
the Bible, Latin and Greek classics, 
and from European writers. William 
Gilmore Simms was gradually gain- 
ing a reading public. Weekly news- 
papers were in demand. Among those 
read were the Edgefield Advertiser, 
the South Carolinian, the Greenville 
Mountaineer, Augusta Chronicle, and 
the Charleston News and Courier. 
According to John B. Carwile of 
Newberry, 352 copies of magazines 
and newspapers came through the 
postoffice in 1840. The legislators of 
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The Librartes of South Carolina, 1830-1860 
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the period had a fondness for books 
as was shown in the reading of Ben- 
jamin Franklin Perry, Provincial 
Governor of South Carolina from 
Greenville, Chancellor Job Johnstone 
and James J. Caldwell of Newberry 
and James Louis Petigru of Abbe- 
ville, who spent his later life in 
Charleston. Mary Moragne Davis of 
the Abbeville District read widely 
from many authors. J. Motte Alston, 
a reader of Dickens from the lower 
part of the state, came out in defense 
of William Gilmore Simms, whom he 
thought was being sadly neglected. 
Alston stated that the ‘‘South was 
ever a hbook-reading, but never a 
book-writing people.” There is evi- 
dence that during the 1850’s and the 
1860’s American authors were find- 
ing places on the library shelves. 

By far the greatest number of the 
thirty-six libraries in existence be- 
tween 1830 and 1860 were society li- 
braries, the majority being estab- 
lished between 1820 and 1840. Records 
have been found for twenty-two of 
these libraries. Although the Charles- 
ton Library Society was founded in 
1748, the Cheraw Library Society 
and the Columbia Athenaeum were 
founded as late as 1856. During this 
period there were no public libraries 
in the sense of being tax-supported. 
At first these libraries sprang up 
around Charleston, then Statesburgh, 
northeast of Charleston, going up the 
coast to Georgetown and down the 
eoast to Beaufort. The movement 
spread up the state to Camden, Sum- 
ter, and Union. The geographical 
pattern gave way to a helter-skelter 
chronological formation. 
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The Charleston Library Society 
with a membership of eighty to nine- 
ty-six, and the Georgetown Library 
Society were libraries of this type. 
Other of these society libraries gave 
free access to non-members. The 
Pendleton Social Library Society had 
a limited membership, yet persons 
who lived within seven miles of the 
library might use its collection by 
depositing with the librarian the 
price of any book or set of books, and 
paying a fee. The Society Hill Li- 
brary Society allowed ministers and 
teachers free access to the books of 
its library. According to the petition 
of incorporation, the Greenville Li- 
brary Society permitted the com- 
munity, upon unstated conditions, the 
use of its library. 

Somewhat related to the society 
library was the library intended for 
the apprentices, merchants and me- 
chanics of which there were three 
founded. As might be expected two 
of these were in Charleston, the only 
other one being established in Sum- 
terville in 1847. 

Formation of these libraries was 
probably due to the feeling of re- 
sponsibility that leading citizens had 
for producing better informed work- 
ers. The small number of these li- 
braries was, not doubt owing to the 
lack of industry in South Carolina 
which at this time was predominantly 
agricultural. 

The Apprentices’ Library Society 
established in Charleston in 1824 was 
for the benefit of the young appren- 
tice while the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation founded in Charleston in 
1844, and planned according to 
similar libraries in the North, was 
for the clerks, apprentices, and 
merchants already in business. In 
1847, the Sumterville Mechanics As- 
sociation contained a Mechanics’ Li- 
brary. 
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The next largest group of libraries 
after the society libraries was that 
of the colleges of which records have 
been found for ten; five of these 
were founded between 1850 and 1860, 
It was during this period that 
academies were being turned into in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The ear- 
liest of these were the College of 
Charleston established in 1770 and 
Beaufort College founded in 1775. 
Among those that were outgrowths 
of academies were The Citadel of 
Charleston, incorporated in 1842, 
which grew out of the Citadel 
Academy of Charleston and_ the 
Arsenal Academy of Columbia; 
Erskine of Due West, founded in 
1850, was formerly Clarke and 
Erskine Seminary; and Furman Uni- 
versity, founded in 1850, was an out- 
growth of Roberts Academy. 

Only one other type of library was 
found, this being the Legislative Li- 
brary in Columbia, designed solely 
for the use of the State Legislature 
and the members of the state govern- 
ment departments. These libraries 
were scattered over the entire state 
having spread from Charleston to the 
Up Country with a higher concen- 
tration in Charleston and Columbia. 

There was a very wide variation 
in the size of the book collection of 
these libraries. For twenty libraries 
no records of the collections were 
found, though a few general state- 
ments gave some clues. The petition 
for incorporation for the Greenville 
Library Society stated that the so- 
ciety had a ‘‘large and valuable li- 
brary for a country village.’’ That 
of Cheraw spoke of ‘‘several hundred 
volumes of excellent books.” New- 
berry College had received consider- 
able accessions, and had a theological 
library with rare and valuable books. 

For sixteen libraries there are frag- 
mentary records of the size of the 
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book collection. Of these, the largest 
was the Legislative Library, with 
95,000 volumes at the time the State 
House burned in 1865. Next in size 
was Charleston Library Society with 
a collection of 20,000 in 1853. The 
largest college library collection was 
that of the University of South Caro- 
lina (South Carolina College) with 
18,400 volumes in 1850, more than 
twice that of The Citadel and the 
College of Charleston. The next book 
collection in size was that of the Ap- 
prentices’ Library Society with a col- 
lection of 10,000 volumes in 1843. 
Possibly the smallest collections for 
which information was obtained were 
held by the Pendleton Social Library 
Society, which had a practice of dis- 
posing of its books by lottery after 
they had been read by each member, 
until this method was rescinded, sel- 
dom had more than forty-three to 
ninety-five books in circulation; and 
the Edgefield Female Library So- 
ciety, which at the time of its found- 
ing in 1826 had a collection of three 
hundred books. 

For fourteen libraries no descrip- 
tion of the quality of the book col- 
lection was found. Of the twenty- 
two for which information was avail- 
able, the facts varied from a few 
descriptive adjectives such as ‘‘large 
and valuable library’’ used by Ben- 
jamin Franklin Perry in the petition 
for incorporation for Greenville Li- 
brary Society to the full coverage 
left by the catalogues and the book 
committee of the Charleston Library 
Society. Records of Beaufort College 
show that many of its books were 
bought in Europe, while first ac- 
counts of the University of South 
Carolina speak of poorly selected 
books, a condition which was changed 
by legislative appropriation in 1838. 
Simms was able to say in 1843 that 
it contained several thousand ‘‘well- 
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selected and excellently arranged 
volumes.” The nucleus of the Col- 
lege of Charleston Library was in 
1,830 gift books that nobody else 
wanted. A gift of 4,000 books in 1856 
led to the building of a library in 
that year. Probably a better selec- 
tion of books was the personal library 
of Professor James Warley Miles, 
who in 1856 lent his collection to the 
library. The students of Erskine and 
Newberry college had access to 
‘‘valuable’’ theological collections. 
Possibly the better selected books, 
with the exception of Beaufort Col- 
lege, were those held by the society 
libraries. The Charleston Library 
Society through its book committee 
and librarian selected from the best 
of Europe and America. Those for 
the Beaufort Library Society, as its 
catalogue will show, were ‘‘in all de- 
partments of literature, art and sci- 
ences,” mainly of European importa- 
tion. Similar collections were to be 
found in the Georgetown and Society 
Hill Library Societies. A weeding of 
the Legislative Library carried out in 
1847 removed books of ephemeral na- 
ture from the library shelves. The 
eatalogue of 1850 shows a selection 
strong in literature, history and juris- 
prudence. 

The European and the American 
magazines found a place on the li- 
brary shelves. Both the Charleston 
Library Society and the Columbia 
Athenaeum kept their members sup- 
plied with magazines. The Franklin 
Reading Room of Furman University 
was in 1857 furnished with papers 
and magazines while the Erskine Col- 
lege catalogue of 1853 called atten- 
tion to a reading room supplied with 
papers and periodicals. The Clarioso- 
phic and the Euphradian Literary 
Societies of the University of South 
Carolina subscribed to both Ameri- 
ean and European magazines. Among 
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the magazines read were: Godey’s 
Ladies Book, Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, Graham’s Magazine, Russell’s 
Magazine, Edinburgh Review, London 
Punch and DeBow’s Review. 

The use to which books of the col- 
lection was put was deduced from a 
study of eighteen of these libraries 
while for the remaining eighteen very 
little information was available. The 
use depended to a great extent upon 
the readers themselves. The Charles- 
ton Library Society tried to provide 
both serious and recreational fare 
for its readers. It had books of refer- 
ence as well as books for circulation. 
The Edgefield Female Library So- 
ciety, being somewhat of a study 
group, endeavored to obtain new pub- 
lications as they came out relating 
to biography, divinity, poetry and 
approved novels. College libraries 
were keyed to the use of students 
and faculties. Beaufort College Li- 
brary books were for use in the li- 
brary, except in the case of the col- 
lege trustee, who was allowed to take 
them out. The University of South 
Carolina circulated books on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. On 
other days of the week it was used 
for reference purposes only. The 
literary societies of the colleges pro- 
vided materials for debating and for 
the preparation of orations that were 
used at public exhibitions or oratori- 
eal contests. The Legislative Library 
was particularly adapted to the use 
of the legislators and legislative com- 
mittees, providing them with the 
necessary books concerning law, 
while the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion and the Apprentices’ Library 
Society had adult education implica- 
tions in that they were to provide 
materials for the young apprentices 
of the day. 

There was no system of classifica- 
tion found for thirty-one of these 
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libraries. Of those that were found 
there was wide variation from an 
alphabetical arrangement by nine. 
teen classes which was used by the 
Legislative Library to a chronologi- 
eal listing by titles of books, pamph- 
lets and maps as used by the College 
of Charleston Library. The 1845 
Catalogue of the Charleston Library 
Society was divided into twenty-two 
classes while the one of 1854, pat- 
terned after Trinity College Library 
of Dublin, prescribed a fixed loca- 
tion. The librarian of the Pendleton 
Social Library Society was instructed 
to insert the title and number of each 
book in a book for that purpose. 
For nineteen libraries there was 
no mention made of housing. Of the 
seventeen for which information was 
found the places provided were any- 
thing from leaky, crowded rooms to 
separate buildings. The Legislative 
Library, which was remodeled from 
time to time, was housed in the State 
House in a room near the Senate 
Committee Room. College libraries 
were usually housed in a room of the 
main college building, as at Newberry 
College, or the  library-classroom 
combination at Furman University. 
Of the colleges, the University of 
South Carolina, once housed with the 
science department, was, in 1840, one 
of the first in South Carolina, and 
even in America to have a separate 
building. The old Farmer’s Market, 
where the Pendleton Social Library 
Society met, is a landmark at Pendle- 
ton today. Walterboro and Cheraw 
Library Societies had small, one-room 
buildings in the center of town. The 
Charleston Library Society moved 
from rooms in the State House in 
1835 to a building of its own, and 
at times rented rooms. That it was 
especially solicitous for the comfort 
of its readers was shown by its pro- 
viding a room for private reading 
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and consultation. The Edgefield Fe- 
male Library Society had no quarters 
but met with its members. ; 

No facts concerning administration 
were found for twenty-one of the li- 
praries. For the fifteen for which 
material was found, there is again 
no uniformity of practice, though 
there is certain similarity within 
type of library. Beaufort College had 
its board of trustees, a library com- 
mittee, and a librarian and the Col- 
lege of Charleston Library was 
similarly organized. The Legislative 
Library had a joint committee from 
both houses and a librarian. The 
Charleston Library Society, organized 
on a share basis, had a president, 
vice-president, treasurer and a libra- 
rian who was to serve also as secre- 
tary. Similar in organization was the 
Mereantile Library Association with 
its president, vice-president, and 
seven directors, who together formed 
a board of direction, a library com- 
mittee and a librarian. The most un- 
usual organization for the times was 
that of the Pendleton Social Library 
Society with its lady president who 
selected a librarian for the society. 

Librarianship between 1830 and 
1860 was not recognized as the pro- 
fession that it is today. As a rule 
college libraries were staffed by stu- 
dents or part-time professors. How- 
ever, the librarian of the Charleston 
Library Society was usually a person 
of consequence, and Professor Thomas 
Park, mathematics teacher-librarian 
of the University of South Carolina, 
has become a legend. 

Only six of the libraries studied 
made reference to the salary of the 
librarian, which ranged from a per 
cent of the money received annually 
at Walterboro Library Society to an 
annual stipend of $1,000 paid by the 
Charleston Library Society. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the Beaufort Col- 
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lege Library its librarian was to re- 
ceive $50.00 per year. This was re- 
duced to $25.00 when the principal 
was persuaded to combine librarian- 
ship with the principalship. The Mer- 
eantile Library Association paid its 
librarian five per cent of the arrears, 
and an annual salary determined by 
the board of direction. When Profes- 
sor Thomas Park of the University 
of South Carolina (South Carolina 
College) complained about the 
$100.00 he was receiving annually, 
this was raised to $400.00. The libra- 
rian of Pendleton Social Library So- 
ciety received all the money paid by 
non-members as well as the fines paid 
by members. 

Rules and regulations varied from 
library to library, some being brief 
like those of Beaufort College Li- 
brary and those of The Citadel, while 
those for the Charleston Library So- 
ciety were lengthy and involved. No 
information was found concerning 
fines for twenty-seven libraries, while 
the remaining nine libraries charged 
anywhere from one cent per day for 
the first week, two cents per day 
for the second week, three cents per 
day for the third week and so on by 
the Pendleton Library Society, to 
$1.00 for keeping a book overtime 
charged by Wofford College Library 
and the College of Charleston. Wal- 
terboro Library Society prorated ac- 
cording to the size of the book, 12% 
cents for duodecimos, and 25 cents 
for volumes of other sizes. Beaufort 
College did the unusual in that it 
fined the librarian for allowing a 
book to go out before another had 
been returned, or for letting a book 
go out without a written order from 
a trustee. 

Information concerning circulation 
was obtained from eight of the thirty- 
six libraries studied. The Pendleton 
Social Library Society and the Col- 
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lege of Charleston Library permitted 
their books to remain out for a period 
of one week. The size of the book 
and the distance the borrower lived 
from the library determined the 
length of time that a book might be 
kept out of the Charleston Library 
Society. Books in a ‘‘dead’’ language 
might be kept out twice as long as 
those in English. The Citadel Library 
would not allow books to be kept 
out longer than a month without spe- 
cial permission. There was also a re- 
striction concerning the number to 
be taken out, for an officer might 
take as many as four out at one 
time, and a cadet only one. A receipt 
was required for every book that was 
horrowed. Books from the Walter- 
boro Library Society circulated ac- 
cording to size of the volume, a folio 
for six weeks, a quarto for four weeks, 
and a duodecimo for only a week. 
Sumterville Library Society books, 
with slips in the front containing the 
names of the members, were passed 
about from member to member, each 
being required to write the date be- 








side his name before passing the book 
on to another. Peculiar to the College 
of Charleston Library was the ruling 
that books were to be returned to the 
library the fourth Monday before 
commencement for the annual 
examination of the library by the 
library committee. 

Of the eight libraries for which 
information was found concerning li- 
brary hours, the Columbia Athenaeum 
gave longer service during the day 
being open from nine until one 
o’clock, three until five, and seven 
until ten at night. Walterboro, open- 
ing from 12:00 until 2:00 p.m. on 
Saturdays, and Pendleton Social Li- 
brary Society which was open from 
4:00 until 6:00 on Monday and Fri- 
day, had the shortest hours of open- 
ing. However, members of the Pendle- 
ton Social Library Society might bor- 
row the key from the librarian and 
have access to the books at anytime. 

This, according to the evidence, 
was the state of the libraries of South 
Carolina during the thirty year period 
preceding the Civil War. 
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Georgia lost one of her outstand- 
ing library leaders when Beverly 
Wheatcroft retired on December 1, 
1959. Miss Wheateroft came to 
Georgia from the Kentucky Library 
Commission in 1923 to become the 
Executive Secretary of the Georgia 
Library Commission. She served in 
this capacity until 1943 when the 
Commission and the Georgia Library 
Association sponsored legislation to 
abolish the Commission and transfer 
its duties and responsibilities to the 
State Board of Education. Miss 
Wheateroft is known in Georgia as 
the only state official who ever 
worked to abolish her own position. 
The sound ground work laid by Miss 
Wheateroft, the good working rela- 
tions that existed with the State De- 
partment of Education, and the con- 
fidence of public librarians and li- 
brary trustees in her leadership made 
possible the successful transition to 
another administration pattern and 
to an expanded public library service. 

Miss Wheatecroft continued her 
work with the public library pro- 
gram, being in charge of the reference 
and lending service, and continued to 
furnish leadership in library develop- 
ment in Georgia and the Southeast. 

She is a Kentuckian by birth. She 
attended Grafton Hall, Wisconsin, 
and secured her library training at 
the Carnegie Library School, Atlanta, 
now Emory University. She held 
many positions of leadership in the 
library profession. Among these were 
Secretary of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association, President of the 
Georgia Library Association and 
President of the Atlanta Library 
Club. In the spring of 1959, she was 
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Beverly Wheatcroft 


honored by the Children’s and Young 
People’s Library Section of the Geor- 
gia Education Association as having 
been the founder of that Section. She 
helped sponsor the bill which pro- 
vides for the certification of public, 
college and university librarians in 
Georgia and served as the Deputy 
Secretary for that Board from the 
time the bill was passed in 1937. 

From her earliest days with the 
Library Commission, during her 
sponsorship of the W.P.A. library 
program, and as a valued member 
of the staff of the Division of In- 
structional Materials and Library 
Service, State Department of Educa- 
tion, she endeared herself to the peo- 
ple of Georgia not only because of 
her ability, her leadership and the 
library service she rendered, but also 
because of her friendly understand- 
ing and her tireless efforts to bring 
library service within the reach of 
every Georgian. 

A special dinner in honor of Miss 
Wheatcroft was held in Atlanta on 
December 12, 1959, following the bi- 
ennial conference of the Georgia Li- 
brary Association. At that time, a 
bound volume of letters of tribute 
from her many Georgia friends was 
presented to her. This occasion was 
only one of the many parties and 
gifts honoring Miss Wheatcroft on the 
eve of her retirement. 

The librarians, the library trustees, 
her co-workers, and many, many in- 
dividual citizens in Georgia who have 
known her personally, through letters 
or as a friendly voice over the tele- 
phone, look with a jaundiced eye 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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A Message With a Meaning 





From The Southeastern Library Association 


By Harry C. BavEr* 


If President Lucile Nix of the 
Southeastern Library Association 
were here, her words of cheer would 
be conveyed to the Golden Jubilee 
Conference of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association in a genuine 
Southern drawl. Alas, her deputy 
possesses no such vocal equipage. 
Nevertheless, he hopes that the greet- 
ings, congratulations, and felicita- 
tions that he brings will ring true, 
and be replete with the cordiality 
and friendliness traditionally associ- 
ated with Southern hospitality and 
good will. 

The exchange of amenities and 
civilities between regional library as- 
sociations can always be earnest and 
sincere, but seldom intimate and per- 
sonal for regional organizations are 
rarely, if ever, aware of each other’s 
existence. Members of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, for 
instance, know little or nothing about 


*President Lucile Nix has written the Editor 
as follows in explanation of Mr. Bauer’s 
“Message.” 

“IT was invited as President of Southeastern 
to attend the Golden Jubilee Conference of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association held 
in Seattle, Washington, on September 2-4, 
1959. For a number of reasons, financial and 
otherwise, I was unable to accept. I was given 
the privilege, however, of asking someone in 
the Pacific Northwest who had belonged to 
Southeastern to bring greetings from our As- 
sociation. 

“Mr. Harry Bauer, formerly Librarian of 
the TVA ‘Technical Library in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and a former member of the South- 
eastern Library Association, very willingly 
agreed to represent us at the meeting in 
Seattle. Mr. Bauer is now a professor in the 
School of Librarianship at the University of 
Washington. 

“T have just received a copy of the program 
along with the meaningful message prepared 
and delivered by Mr. Bauer. Harry’s message 
is a message that will have meaning for the 
SELA membership. 

“Do you think that we might use it in the 
next issue of the Southeastern Librarian with 
the three paragraphs above as explanation?” 
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the Southeastern Library Association 
and the corollary may be assumed 
to be true of the latter Association. 
When the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation was organized. in 1920, the 
Pacifie Northwest Library Associa- 
tion had already flourished for more 
than ten years. Yet the founders of 
the younger Association had misgiv- 
ings lest their contemplated venture 
might have an injurious influence 
upon the American Library Associa- 
tion and the nine State Associations 
in the Southeast. No one, apparently, 
was curious enough to inquire whether 
the Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation had had a deleterious effect 
upon cognate associations during its 
decade of astonishing achievements. 
Consequently, the founders of the 
Southeastern Library Association 
ventured timorously, establishing con- 
ferences on a biennial basis, whereas 
an annual basis would have been more 
in keeping with the arduous tasks 
that lay ahead. 

Librarians, like other persons en- 
gaged in education, are so preoccupied 
with the diffusion of knowledge that 
they rarely find time to quaff the 
nectar, themselves. How often do 
members of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association concern them- 
selves with the problems that beset 
their colleagues in the Southeast, and 
how often do the librarians of the 
Southeast evince any interest in the 
Pacific Northwest? All too frequent- 
ly, each designated group concludes 
that it is ‘‘unique” and ‘‘different’’ 
and therefore unable to utilize such 
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short-cuts as emulation, imitation, 
and comparison. 

Nowadays, when affairs go awry, 
it is fashionable to say: ‘‘There has 
been a break down in communica- 
tions.’’ This can hardly be said of 
the comity between regional library 
associations for, sad but true, there 
are no communications to break 
down; communications simply do not 
exist. If nothing else comes of the 
cordial exchange of good wishes on 
the happy occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Pacifie Northwest Li- 
brary Association, let us hope and 
pray that librarians of the Pacific 
Northwest depart from this historical 
conference with a better understand- 
ing and a fuller awareness of library 
endeavors in other regional associa- 
tions. 

With the above thought in mind, 
the following facts are submitted for 
contemplation. The Southeastern Li- 
brary Association was founded in 
1920 to foster library service in the 
southeastern states and to stimulate 
the librarians of the region to im- 
prove their status and promote their 
profession. As with most other library 
associations, a fundamental objective 
was, and is, to encourage and support 
cooperative ventures in library ex- 
tension and research. 

The Southeast and the Pacific 
Northwest have two library charac- 
teristics in common: a paucity of 
books and an insufficiency of money 
to sustain first class library service. 
Librarians of the Southeast would 
insist that they are worse off in these 
respects because they are beset with 
the problem of maintaining dual li- 
brary systems for extremely large 
populations. 

Other comparisons between the 
two regions are revealing. The nine 
states of the Southeastern Library 
Association embrace an expanse of 
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425,000 square miles accommodating 
a population of more than 30,000,000. 
In contrast, the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association serves an ex- 
panse of more than 700,000 square 
miles containing a population of ap- 
proximately 6,000,000. Perhaps the 
librarians of the Pacific Northwest 
might insist that sociological prob- 
lems can be solved with patience and 
time but that natural boundaries can 
be modified by earthquake but never 
by man. No one has devised any ef- 
fective system for providing library 
service to sparsely settled regions of 
the world. 

The Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion has been quite successful in ob- 
taining financial support from the 
great foundations and the Federal 
Government. In return, librarians of 
the Southeast have been virtually 
compelled to operate in a veritable 
‘‘goldfish bowl.’’ Bountiful but 
critical—one is tempted to say ‘‘bane- 
ful’’—-eyes have long been on the 
South. Librarians of the Southeast 
have also found that outsiders offer- 
ing a modicum of support are not 
always satisfied to ‘‘pay the piper.” 
Some of them yearn to ‘‘call the 
tune.’’ Despite such drawbacks to 
outside help, librarians of the South- 
east have pursued a steady course 
and have endured the well intentioned 
but not always well informed super- 
visors and field representatives of 
the Works Progress Administration, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
great Foundations and the American 
Library Association. 

At times, it seems as though the 
Southeast is like the weather; every- 
boy talks about it, but nobody does 
anything about it. There is a plethora 
of published surveys concerning li- 
braries in the Southeast. In fact, the 
region has been surveyed so frequent- 
ly that benchmarks might well be 
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substituted for the cornerstones of 
all library edifices East of the 
Mississippi River and South of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. Anyone who 
wishes to learn more about libraries 
of the Southeast should consult the 
following books: Libraries of the 
South by Tommie Dora Baker; Coun- 
ty Inbrary Service in the South by 
Louis R. Wilson and E. A. Wright; 
Resources of Southern Inbraries 
edited by Robert B. Downs; and In- 
braries of the Southeast by Louis 
R. Wilson and Marion R. Milezew- 
ski. 

Like the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association, the Southeastern Library 
Association has its own quarterly 
journal, The Southeastern Librarian. 
Three years ago, Mary Edna Anders 
compiled a history of the Association 
covering the years, 1920-1950. Pub- 
lished Papers and Proceedings of the 
biennial conferences round out the 
bibliography of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association. Thus, librarians of 
the Pacific Northwest can easily learn 








much about their confreres in the 
Southeast. 

As a deputy who has always en- 
joyed membership in both Associa- 
tions and who has maintained fealty 
to each as well as sympathy with 
their hopes and aspirations, I am 
very much pleased to bring ‘the 
heartist best wishes of the South- 
eastern Library Association to the 
Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion on this historic occasion. 

In 1970 a Golden Jubilee will be 
commemorated in another remote 
corner of the United States. Without 
presuming upon my prerogatives, I 
hereby invite the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association to send a delega- 
tion to that Golden Jubilee of the 
Southeastern Library Association. 
Where the Conference will be held is 
immaterial since we all know in ad- 
vance what the answer will be to those 
two classic questions: ‘‘Are the na- 
tives friendly?’’ ‘‘Is the hunting 
good ?’’ 





Beverly Wheatcroft: 


(Continued from Page 177) 


on her retirement, but they are hap- 
py in the thought that she will have 
an opportunity now to follow some 
of those personal interests that were 
laid aside because of the pressure 
of her work. They know, too, that 
it is a short step back across the 





Georgia line and that she will be only 
a few minutes away by phone at her 
home in Huntsville, Alabama. Their 
good wishes, their heartfelt apprecia- 
tion, and their admiration for out- 
standing success in the library pro- 
fession go with Beverly Wheatcroft. 
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MEMBERSHIP MATTERS 


In order that Headquarters may 
revise business addresses of its mem- 
bers and compile section membership 
lists needed in anticipation of the 
Nineteenth Biennial Conference (Oc- 
tober 13-15, 1960 in Asheville), all 
members of the Association are being 
asked to fill in new forms as they 
renew their memberships for 1960. 
Although membership in Southeast- 
ern entitles everyone to membership 
in all Sections, it is felt that each 
person has a Section which he, or 
she, prefers over all others. The new 
forms, when properly filled out and 
checked, should enable Headquarters 
to function more efficiently and to 
be of greater help to Sections which 
have suffered, in the past, for lack 
of lists. Everyone is urged to renew 
his 1960 membership immediately 
upon receiving the notice and the 
new membership application form. 

SELA has closed its 1959 file with 
1,631 members. Membership in 1955 
was 1,000; and in 1957, 1,243. We are 
proud of the fact that Southeastern 
has the largest membership in its 
history. Members of the Executive 
Board and State Membership Chair- 
men are to be congratulated for work- 
ing so hard to achieve this result. 
We are striving to double our mem- 
bership. To date, we are far short 
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of the goal. However, 1960 gives us 
another chance. It is a conference 
year, and an election year. Our con- 
ference-year memberships, in the 
past, have exceeded our off-confer- 
ence year memberships. May our 
membership exceed all expectations 
in 1960! 


PREVIEW OF THE 
NINETEENTH BIENNIAL 
CONFERENCE 
OCTOBER 13-15, 1960 


Although the biennial conference 
is nearly a year away, Virginia Mc- 
Jenkin, Program Chairman, and 
President Lucile Nix are raising the 
curtain a bit in order that South- 
eastern librarians may see how the 
stage is being set and know what 
to expect next October at SELA’s 
Nineteenth Biennial Conference in 
Asheville. This should be one of 
Southeastern’s largest and most out- 
standing meetings for several rea- 
sons: the Association has the largest 
membership in its history; some of 
SELA’s most exciting meetings have 
been held in beautiful Asheville; the 
program, as it is shaping, should be 
distinctly different and, at the same 
time, stimulating and rewarding. 

First of all, tentative plans are be- 
ing made for two pre-conference in- 
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stitutes on library buildings. Great 
interest has been expressed in having 
such meetings. One, on the small col- 
lege library, will be held at Mars 
Hill, North Carolina, more than like- 
ly. The other, on public library build- 
ings and school library quarters, 
probably will be held in Charlotte. 


Highlighting the conference will 
be an address at one of the general 
sessions by Lionel Landry, Director, 
Northeast Region, Foreign Policy 
Association. Mr. Landry has had con- 
siderable overseas service beginning, 
in 1950, as Cultural Attache in Bur- 
ma and, later, in Indonesia as Public 
Affairs Officer. He has served as a 
member of the staff of Centro Co- 
lombo Americano in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, and has traveled throughout the 
world. He is well qualified to speak 
on a number of issues of importance 
today. 


Another conference highlight will 
be an address by Frances Lander 
Spain, President-elect of ALA and 
Co-ordinator of Children’s Services, 
New York Public Library. Mrs. 
Spain is no stranger to the region. 
She is a former president of the 
South Carolina Library Association 
and a former member of the Execu- 
tive Board, SELLA. Born in Jack- 
sonville, she received her A.B. de- 
eree from Winthrop, later attended 
Florida State College for Wornen, 
and received her A.B. in Library 
Science from Kmory University, be- 
fore taking her Master’s and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Chi- 
cago, 

An unusual feature of one of the 
veneral sessions will be a panel dis- 
cussion of the importance of exhibits 
to a conference, with exhibitor-libra- 
rial participation. In a joint meeting 
of the School, College and Univer- 
ity, and Public Librarians Sections, 
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a panel is being planned on the re- 
sponsibilities of the different types 
of libraries toward meeting the needs 
of students. 


In addition to the serious parts of 
the conference, there will be enter- 
tainment for the visiting librarians 
and guests. Visits to the mountain 
craft shops in and near Asheville and 
tours of literary and historical in- 
terest are being considered. It is 
hoped that a visit to the home of 
Thomas Wolfe may be arranged. 

Although the first conference meet- 
ings begins at 9:00 A.M., Thursday, 
October 13th, guests may register the 
preceding afternoon from 3:00 until 
9:00 P.M. Exhibits will be open for 
visitation on October 12th from 8:00 
until 10:00 P.M. Early comers will 
find no end of ‘‘things to do.’’ 

No headquarters hotel has been 
designated for the conference. How- 
ever, all meetings will be held at the 
George Vanderbilt Hotel, the Bat- 
tery Park Hotel and at the Audito- 
rium which, also, will provide the 
exhibit area. At the request of Presi- 
dent Nix, Margaret Ligon, Chairman 
of Local Arrangements, has sent the 
following information on hotel ae- 
commodations : 

Battery Park—Single, $5-8 ; double, 
$8-12: twin, $9-14. 

George Vanderbilt—Single, $5-8; 
double, $8-12; twin, $9-14. 








Auditorium Hotel Court—Single, 
$7: twin, $10. 
Asheville Hotel 40 rooms)— 


Single, $4; double and twin, $6. 

The Manor—-Single, $6; double, 
$10; twin, $12. 

Grove Park Inn—Sinegle, $10; 
twin, $14. 

Langren Hotel—Single, $4.50; dou- 
ble and twin, $8.50. 

\lso available are more than seven- 
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ty motor courts, including Howard 
Johnson with sixty rooms and Holi- 
day Inn with seventy rooms. 

While carrying on her activities 
as Director of Fulton County School 
Libraries in Atlanta, Miss McJenkin 
is feverishly working toward com- 
pletion of SELA’s conference pro- 





gram. The backstage view she and 
President Nix have allowed readers 
of the Southeastern Librarian is only 
a tease. There are other ‘‘aces in the 
hole’’ which will be revealed at a 
later date. 

ANNE PaGE Buae 

Executive Secretary 
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BOOKS 


Notes of books written by South- 
librarians, published by 
Southeastern libraries, or about 
Southeastern libraries. 








The Papers of John C. Calhoun. 
Volume I, 1801-1817. Edited by 
Robert L. Meriwether. Columbia, 
The University of South Carolina 
Press. 469p. $10.00. 


The last edition of Calhoun’s letters 
appeared in 1899, the result of the 
work of J. Franklin Jameson. In 
view of the current editions of the 
works of Jefferson, Madison, Hamil- 
ton and Clay, it is appropriate that 
attention should be focused also on 
the papers of John C. Calhoun. No 
other man so personifies the Southern 
cause as it approached Armageddon. 

The necessity of a new and com- 
prehensive edition of Calhoun’s pa- 
pers was emphasized in 1951 by Dr. 
Philip M. Hamer, Executive Director 
of the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission. Since 1952 the 
work has been under the able direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert L. Meriwether, 
(formerly Director of the Carolinians 
Library, University of South Caro- 
line) who died while the first volume 
was still in galley-proof form. In 
gathering over 30,000 of Calhoun’s 
papers, Dr. Meriwether has laid a 
substantial base for the projected 
fourteen volumes to follow under new 
editorship. 

Volume I opens with some reveal- 
ing correspondence of Calhoun while 
a student at Yale. In his first months 
he found his studies ‘‘very pleasant 
and not very difficult,’’ but was later 
to complain that ‘‘all the world re- 
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tires to rest; the student alone ex- 
cepted.’’ In some New Englanders 
he noted a prejudice against South- 
erners, but these persons could be 
avoided. Yankees ‘‘are certainly more 
penurious, more contracted in their 
sentiments, and less social, than the 
Carolinians. ’’ 

After further study at the Litch- 
field Law School, Calhoun returned 
to South Carolina where he soon at- 
tracted attention by a speech on the 
Chesapeake-Leopard affair. Little can 
be learned of his early political ac- 
tivities through his published letters. 
In 1808 he was admitted to practice 
in the chancery courts and was 
elected to the South Carolina House 
of Representatives. These were un- 
doubtedly important events in the 
young man’s life, but the scarcity of 
letters for the years 1808 and 1809 
is a disappointment to those who seek 
for clues in formative periods. 

In the year 1811 the correspondence 
begins to increase in scope and quan- 
tity. Calhoun had been elected to the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives in October, 1810, and shortly 
thereafter was deeply involved in a 
consideration of United States rela- 
tions with Great Britain. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1811, he delivered his maiden 
speech before the House. Speaking 
on the Apportionment Bill, he had 
an opportunity to expound his 
‘*theory of government, . . . that lib- 
erty can only exist in a division of 
the sovereign power; and that such 
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division could only be permanent 
where each of the parts had within 
itself the means of protection.’’ In 
a note, Dr. Meriwether includes a 
significant addition to the speech 
originally carried in a Baltimore pa- 
per. ‘‘The Senate,’’ said Calhoun, 
‘‘was a diplomatic corps, who repre- 
sented the states; who were sent here 
to protect the state rights, and to 
preserve the federative principle.’’ 
Before the end of 1811, Calhoun 
had also shown his conversion to the 
War Hawks. Speaking on the report 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
he warned the British that the United 
States would not stand idly by as 
her rights were denied and violated. 
‘‘Tell them [the British] if they per- 
sist in such daring insult and injury 
to a neutral nation, that however in- 
clined to peace, it will be bound in 
honor and interest to resist ; that their 
patience and benevolence, however 
great, will be exhausted; that the 
calamity of war will ensue, and that 
they, in the opinion of wounded hu- 
manity will be answerable for all its 
devastation and misery.’’ Several 
months later Calhoun referred to the 
approaching conflict as ‘‘the second 
struggle for our liberty.” ‘‘We have 
had,” he said, ‘‘a peace like a war; 
in the name of heaven let us not have 
the only thing that is worse, a war 
like a peace.’’ 
_As the war drew to a conclusion, 
Calhoun noted that ‘‘this nation has 
acquired a character which will se- 
eure respect to its rights... : for, to 
all practical purposes, we have 
achieved a complete success.” Turn- 
ing to the prosecution of peace, he 
advocated a protective tariff, a new 
national bank, the encouragement of 
manufactures, and an extensive sys- 
tem of internal improvements. His 
speech of February 4, 1817, on the 
internal improvements issue, is sig- 
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nificant in its emphasis on the im- 
plied powers of Congress. ‘‘By giv- 
ing a reasonable extent to the money 
power,’’ he argued, ‘‘it exempted 
from the necessity of giving a strained 
and foreed construction to the other 
enumerated powers.’’ Dr. Meriwether 
brings the first volume to a close 
with Calhoun’s appointment as Sec- 
retary of War in 1817. 

For the aid of the reader, Dr. 
Meriwether has included a calendar 
of the papers not printed in this 
volume, an abbreviated genealogical 
table of the Calhoun family, a 
chronology and an extensive index. 
While the notes are not as extensive 
as those in the new edition of the 
Jefferson papers, they are adequate 
and helpful. The personal correspond- 
ence of Calhoun seems to occupy 
little space, but much of the reason 
undoubtedly lies in the illegibility 
of many of his letters. The editor has 
reproduced Calhoun’s speeches more 
accurately than the earlier editions, 
and has wisely refrained from cor- 
recting grammatical slips. The volume 
is a substantial contribution to the 
study of the South Carolina states- 
man. It is to be hoped that the editors 
of the subsequent volumes will carry 
on the good work initiated by Dr. 
Meriwether. 


GrorcE B. OLIVER 
Randolph-Macon College 


Special Libraries Association. Trans- 
lators and Translations: Services 
and Sources. Edited by Frances E. 
Kaiser. New York, Special Li- 
braries Association, 1959. 60p. 
$2.50. 


Two thousand inter-library loans 
to libraries in nearly every state in 
the Union and a couple of foreign 
countries in 1958 were not enough 
to keep Frances Kaiser, Interlibrary 
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Loan Librarian, Price Gilbert Li- 
brary of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology fully occupied. Between 
running down elusive bibliographic 
references on the incoming requests 
and during her spare time Miss 
Kaiser edited and prepared for pub- 
lication a reference tool of consider- 
able value to any librarian who re- 
quires Hindustani, Latvian, or Swa- 
hili to be turned into comprehensible 
English. 

Miss Kaiser became aware, in 1956, 
of the need for a guide to translations 
and translators. As the result of her 
work to meet this need, the Georgia 
Chapter of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion published in its Bulletin the first 
part of a proposed two-part study 
of translators and translations. The 
public acceptance of the first part 
and the requests, prior to publication, 
for the remainder led the Chapter 
to submit the study to the SLA Com- 
mittee of Nonserial Publications for 
consideration as an SLA publication. 
The expanded work, with revisions 
and additions, has been published 
by the Special Libraries Association 
as a project of the Georgia Chapter 
with Frances Kaiser as editor. 

Translators and Translations con- 
sists of three major sections with two 
appendices and a complete index. The 
‘*Directory of Translators’’ includes 
154 sources of commercial transla- 
tions. The address including telephone 
number, language handled, the sub- 
ject areas of specialization, and the 
rates are listed for each course from 
which this information could be ob- 
tained. Included in this number are 
some twenty libraries and _ other 
organizations which do no transla- 
tions but which maintain a list of 
translators in the geographic area. 
When the information from the 
source permitted or warranted it, ad- 
ditional data concerning the services, 
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qualifications, or special abilities of 
the organization are included. 

The users of the compilation are 
warned in the introduction that the 
information about a translator is 
taken from his personal statement 
about himself and that inclusion in 
the Directory does not imply endorse- 
ment by the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, nor does absence from the 
Directory imply rejection or disap- 
proval by the Association. The in- 
formation that is included is suffi- 
cient, in many cases, to assist the 
librarian to select a translator. 

The second section, a listing of 
forty-two translation collections or 
pools, is taken from information 
found in the published literature, 
supplemented by correspondence. On- 
ly sixteen of the pools are maintained 
in the United States. England has 
eleven, France four, Canada three, 
Australia and India have two each, 
while the Netherlands, Sweden, South 
Africa and Germany maintain one 
apiece. 

In addition to the complete mailing 
address for each translation pool, in- 
formation is given on the size and 
scope of the collection, the languages 
and subjects covered, the services of- 
fered, where the translations are in- 
dexed, and the bibliographic source 
of the data included in the entry. 
The references indicate the informa- 
tion is quite recent; only three 
sources prior to 1955 were quoted 
and in these cases the information 
was brought up-to-date by cor- 
respondence or subsequent publica- 
tions. 

The translation pools include card 
files of available unpublished trans- 
lations as well as actual translations. 
The Commonwealth Index, listed for 
the Australian, Indian and United 
Kingdom pools, includes reference to 
30,000 translations. The Zenttralstelle 
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fiir | Wissenschaftliche Literatur 
maintains an index of 80,562 transla- 
tions of which some 12,000 are on 
deposit. The other collections range 
in size from slightly under 300 to 
over 7,000. 

Eighty-three bibliographies of 
translations comprise the third sec- 
tion. Many of the those listed are the 
announcements of commercial trans- 
lators of their offerings, others are 
translated contents pages, some are 
library holdings of translations, a 
few cover abstract journals which in- 
elude abstracts of or references to 
translations while there are five 
which provide handbook type. infor- 
mation on translations. 

The index is unusually lengthy 
for a publication of sixty pages but 
this is indicative of the efforts of 
the editor to do a thorough job. The 
categories covered by the index in- 
elude languages translated, subjects 
or types of material translated, and 
geographic origin of bibliographies 
and location of translators and trans- 
lation pools. The only addition which 
might have been beneficial would 
have been to include personal names 
of the translators which are not an 
integral part of the name of the 
translating company or organization. 

In the editor’s zealous efforts for 
completeness lies the only fault, if 
fault it ean be called, of the compila- 
tion. Among the translators listed in 
the first section are several whose 
translation activities are only inci- 
dental to their primary occupation. 
These might have been deleted with- 
out adverse effect. The same is true 
of ‘‘Appendix I: Other Services Of- 
fered by Translators.’’ It is highly 
unlikely that a volume on translators 
would be used to locate a source of 
tutoring or a consultant for library 
floor plans. However, the inclusion 
of this incidental information does 
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no harm and the library profession 
would be greatly assisted if all editors 
and authors strove for the same de- 
gree of completeness as achieved by 
Miss Kaiser. 

G. E. RanpDaLu 

AEDC Library, ARO, Ine. 


Bluegrass Craftsman; Being the 
Reminiscences of Ebenezer Hiram 
Stedman, Papermaker, 1808-1885. 
Edited by Frances L. S. Dugan 
and Jacqueline P. Bull. Lexington, 
Kentucky. University of Kentucky 
Press, 1959. 226p. $5.00. 


Ebenezer Stedman was nearly 
seventy years old when he began to 
write his memoirs. He would prob- 
ably never have described his 
reminiscences by such an elaborate 
word. He was simply writing letters 
to his oldest daughter who was still 
living in Lexington, Kentucky, while 
he, a nostalgic old man, was living 
with another daughter in Texas. 

Although the Stedman family was 
from Massachusetts and Ebenezer’s 
generation was the fifth to live in 
America, it was his adopted state of 
Kentucky that he always considered 
home. And it is the memories that he 
recalls in all the large and small 
matters of growing up, working in- 
credibly hard, falling in love and 
establishing himself in business there 
that make up this warm and human 
document so vital in itself and so 
equally vital as a segment of Ken- 
tuckiana. 

In the excellent introduction, the 
two editors set the scene for the un- 
folding of the drama of one man’s 
life in such a simple and forthright 
manner that it would be easy to over- 
look the vast amount of scholarly and 
painstaking research that must have 
gone into verifying the innumerable 
dates and the authenticity of related 
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episodes. Here, too, the editors point 
out that the segment of Kentucky 
history contained in these letters is 
not to be found in traditional ac- 
counts and that it is incredible that 
no previous publication of both the 
personal letters and the short letters 
to a Colonel S. I. Magor ‘‘being a 
short history of the craft of paper- 
making in early Kentucky,” included 
in this volume as an appendix, had 
ever been issued. : 

One senses the loneliness and the 
inevitable homesickness, not only for 
things absent but for things irrevoc- 
ably gone, that permeates these per- 
sonal letters and yet they are the 
recollections of a man who is content 
with his lot and who must have been 
a kind and generous-hearted person 
who took all that life offered him 
with a wise and tolerant attitude. His 
lot was not an easy one. The hard- 
ships and the physical labor that made 
up his daily life while he was still 
a boy are almost unbelievable by our 
standards, and yet, he seemed to have 
endured and benefitted from trouble 
and his enthusiasm for living was not 
a whit dimmed by tribulation. 

The letters are so simple and so 
touching that it is possible to share 
the anguish of the youngster who has 
to go on the road with his father in 
search of work and leave his loved 
home. Then, later, when he is a grown 
man and in business for himself you 
share his joy and pride when he can 
afford a ‘‘Silver Mounted Barouch’’ 
that boasted of a harness that was 
also silver mounted. 

Historically speaking it is the pre- 
cise and detailed comments Stedman 
makes on the methods and techniques 
used in papermaking in Kentucky 
that make these letters of special 
value. Recounted with almost loving 
detail, the telling must have given 
more joy to the old man reliving his 
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life’s work than it probably did to 
his daughter who had doubtless heard 
the story many times before, but as 
primary source material to the his- 
torian the accounts are invaluable. 
The letter making up the appendix 
of this volume, of course, concen- 
trates on this subject but lacks the 
human touches that radiate from the 
more personal pieces. 

Much fascinating Americana as 
well as Kentuckiana illuminates these 
letters. There is, for instance, Sted- 
man’s accounts of General Ia- 
fayette’s visit and the letter writer’s 


‘pride in recounting the part played 


by his future bride at the dinner in 
the General’s honor. Andrew Jackson 
and James Monroe also visit George- 
town, Kentucky, while our cor- 
respondent lived there and _par- 
ticipated in the festivities. 

Stedman also writes as a nature 
lover and one who is aware of natural 
phenomena as is brought out in his 
account of the great squirrel migra- 
tion across the Ohio. He was a hunter 
and fisherman and his letters are 
filled with recollections of such epi- 
sides, many dating from his early 
youth. 

As is natural the memory of the 
old man falters and he finds that he 
is repeating himself. Toward the end 
of the letters as this tendency seems 
to increase, he begs his daughter’s 
indulgence but this redundancy makes 
these documents only more touching 
and more human and it is to the 
credit of the editors that all of these 
delightful references were allowed to 
remain, and also that the simple pho- 
netic spelling was preserved. 

The history of how the letters came 
to be preserved is interesting in it- 
self. The daughter to whom they were 
written gave them in turn to her 
daughter. By chance the collection 
came to the attention of Dard Hunter 
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who is an ‘‘internationally recognized 
authority on papermaking as a hand 
eraft.’’ As the editors note in their 
introduction, the original manuscript 
is now in the Dard Hunter Paper 
Museum in the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
and is described by Dr. Hunter as 
‘‘the most comprehensive description 
of early nineteenth century paper- 
making that has been written.’ 

The manuscript needed only the 
eareful and diligent editing it re- 
ceived from the two local historians, 
Dr. Bull and Mrs. Dugan, to make it 
the valuable and vital contributions 
to our history that it is. 

JOSEPHINE R. JoHnson, Head 
Reference Department 
Louisville Free Public Library 


We Recommend . . . Good Books of 
*58-’59; sponsored by School and 
Children’s Section, North Carolina 
Library Association, in cooperation 
with School Librarians’ Section, 
North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, and Office of State School Li- 
brary Adviser, State Department of 
Public Instruction. Copies available 
from Miss Catherine Weir, Treasurer, 
Book Reviewing Project, 1415 Whil- 
den Place, Apt. B, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, at 15¢ per copy. 

This new booklist, published in 
September, 1959, is designed for use 
by school librarians and teachers as 
a source for book selection, especially 
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in relation to the school curriculum. 
The information given for each title 
reviewed includes author, title, pub- 
lisher, copyright date, number of 
pages, price, series, classification, and 
reading level. The annotation repre- 
sents the opinions of two or more 
reviewers. 

The theme of this issue—the first 
of a series to be issued each fall— 
is ‘‘Around the World and Back 
Again.” The reviews are grouped 
under these sub-heads: ‘‘ Understand- 
ing Our World,” ‘‘The World of Our 
Neighbors,’’ ‘‘Our World at Home,” 
and ‘‘The World of People.’’ Recent 
books with a background of North 
Carolina are listed under ‘‘Our World 
at Home.’’ 

We Recommend ... is of special 
merit because it represents the co- 
operative effort of several groups in- 
terested in good books for children 
and young people—School and Chil- 
dren’s Section, North Carolina Li- 
brary Association ; School Librarians’ 
Section, North Carolina Education 
Association; and Office of State 
School Library Adviser, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
While the booklist will be of interest 
to North Carolina librarians espe- 
cially, it will be useful to all school 
librarians. 

Eve.tyn C. THORNTON 

Supervisor of Libraries 

Arlington County (Virginia 
Publie Schools 
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PERSONAL 


Joanne Haigis (McGill ’59) has 
joined the Fairfax County Public 
Library as children’s librarian at the 
Richard E. Byrd Branch. Miss Haigis 
is a graduate of the University of 
Vermont, has served in the Waves as 
a LTJG and worked at the Brookline 
(Massachusetts) Public Library. She 
received one of the first two fellow- 
ships awarded through Fairfax Coun- 
ty Public Library by the Virginia 
State Library. 

Marie Ballew, A.B., M.S.L.S., has 
rejoined the staff of the University of 
Alabama Libraries as cataloger after 
an absence of several years. During 
that time she was employed in a 
similar position at Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Mary Sue McGarity has resigned 
her position as cataloger from the 
University of Alabama Libraries in 
order to complete her master’s degree 
in library science at Louisiana State 
University. 

Mr. Patricia Carey (Catholic Uni- 
versity ’59), has been appointed head 
of circulation at the Fairfax County 
Publie Library. She is a graduate of 
Florida State College for Women, 
University of Virginia and attended 
the Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies. Miss 
Carey received one of the first two 
fellowships awarded through Fairfax 
County Public Library by the Vir- 
ginia State Library. 

Robert V. Bradley assumed his 
duties as assistant cataloger at the 
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University of South Florida Library 
on September 1, 1959. He received 
the M.A. degree from Florida State 
University Library School in 1957. 
He was assistant circulation librarian 
at the University of Florida Library 
prior to this appointment. 

John D. M. Folger has been ap- 
pointed state librarian of Georgia by 
Governor Ernest Vandiver. Mr. 
Folger is a native of Savannah and 
a graduate of Emory University and 
the Emory Library School. He has 
been associated with the State Library 
since 1952 and has served as assistant 
state librarian since 1955, 

Mrs. Joyce Schmidt, graduate of 
the University of California Library 
School, has assumed the duties of li- 
brarian at the Greensboro Division 
of Guilford College in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Rodger C. Lewis became assistant 
cataloger at the University of South 
Florida Library on September 1, 
1959. He received his professional 
training at the Florida State Univer- 
sity Library School and took his de- 
gree there in 1957. Prior to joining 
the South Florida staff, Mr. Lewis 
was assistant catalog librarian at New 
Mexico State University Library. 

Edna Woodell of Orlando, Florida, 
holds the H. W. Wilson Scholarship 
at the University of North Carolina 
Library School. 

Emily Dawson has been appointed 
librarian and director of the cur- 
riculum laboratory at the University 
of Kentucky College of Education. 
Miss Dawson resigned as librarian of 
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the Legislative Research Commission 
at Frankfort to take the University 
post. She had been with the Com- 
mission since January, 1953. Pre- 
viously Miss Dawson was bookmobile 
librarian for the Lexington Public 
Library and librarian at Kentucky 
Wesleyan College. She is a former 
secretary of the Kentucky Library 
Association and Kentucky represen- 
tative on the publication committee 
of the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion. She is a native of Bloomfield, 
Kentucky, and was graduated from 
Kentucky Wesleyan College and 
Western Reserve University. 


Vera Jameson, associate state li- 
brarian of Georgia, retired on Oc- 
tober 1. Governor Ernest Vandiver 
paid high tribute to her service to 
Georgia with ‘‘Your devotion to duty 
for more than three decades of effi- 
cient, loyal and creditable service, 
including the administration of more 
than half a dozen chief executives, 
has been a source of inspiration to 
these officials as well as all Geor- 
gians.” 


Hoyt Galvin, director, Publie Li- 
brary of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, was a visit- 
ing professor in the Graduate Li- 
brary School of Syracuse University 
for the summer session. 


At the University of Alabama the 
following promotions in academic 
rank became effective October 1, 
1959: Roberta Moss, head, Order De- 
partment; Mrs. Vivien Lawson, 
head, Reference Department; Lucile 
Crutcher, head, Catalog Department ; 
James F. Govan, head Circulation 
Department; Waverly W. Barbe, 
librarian, College of Education Li- 
brary; and Alice Kingery, head, 
Business Library, from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor; Mrs. 
Bonnie Wetzler, cataloger, Frances 
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Rucks, cutuluger, and Mrs. Glenavis 
Martin, circulation librarian, from 
instructor to assistant professor. 

Faith N. Hart, formerly reference 
assistant in the University of Ro- 
chester Library, is assistant circula- 
tion librarian, University of Florida 
Libraries. 


Frederick E. Kidder, formerly 
registrar and lecturer in Social Sci- 
ences, Inter-American University, 
San German, Puerto Rico, has joined 
the staff of the University of Florida 
Libraries as cataloger. 

Patricia Browne McIntyre is spe- 
cial collections assistant, University 
of Florida Libraries. 


Bela Edward O’Relley, M.S. in 
L.S., Western Reserve University, 
1959, was appointed cataloger in the 
Carol M. Newman Library, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia, effective November 1, 1959. 


Edwin C. Strohecker has been ap- 
pointed head of the Library Science 
Department at Nazareth College, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Strohecker 
is a graduate of Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, has a master’s de- 
gree from Peabody College Library 
School, and has completed all require- 
ments save his dissertation for the 
doctorate at the University of Michi- 
gan. He served as assistant librarian 
and head of Technical Processes at 
Louisiana State University (New 
Orleans Branch) prior to going to 
Nazareth. 

Mrs. Barbara Miller has been ap- 
pointed as acting director of Chil- 
dren’s Work of the Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) Free Public Library. Prior 
to this appointment Mrs. Miller was 
the assistant director. 

Maurice D. Leach, Jr., has been 
appointed head of the Department 
of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky. Mr. Leach, a native of Lex- 
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ington, Kentucky, holds degrees from 
Kentucky and Chicago. He has held 
various administrative and teaching 
positions both in this country and 
abroad. 

Mrs. Carl Litaker, formerly a li- 
brarian in the Greensboro (N. C.) 
city schools, is now librarian of the 
Mitchell College Library, Statesville, 
North Carolina. 

Geraldine Blevins of North Wilkes- 
boro, North Carolina, is the recipient 
of the Susan Grey Akers Scholarship 
at the School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

Mrs. Billie Oliver of Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, has joined the staff of the 
University of Alabama Libraries as 
library assistant in the Order De- 
partment. 

Sally Bethea, formerly cataloger at 
East Texas State College, has joined 
the University of Florida Libraries 
staff as cataloger. 

John L. Buechler, formerly libra- 
rian of the English and Speech 
Graduate Library, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed head, Spe- 
cial Collections, University of Florida 
Libraries. 

Mrs. Ethelyn Johnson Roberts has 
joined the staff of the Agnes Scott 
Library. Mrs. Roberts is a 1959 
graduate of the Emory University 
Division of Librarianship. 

Barbara Bronson, formerly libra- 
rian of Third Army Headquarters 
Library, has joined the staff of the 
Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion, Library Extension Service, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Sarah Reddich who is 
now librarian at Stone Mountain 
High School. 

Mrs. Mary K. MeCulloch, director 
of the Fairfax County (Virginia) 
Public Library, has been appointed 
by Governor J. Lindsey Almond, Jr., 
to a five-year term on the State Board 
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for the Certification of Librarians, 
This Board is made up of three mem- 
bers: the state librarian, Randolph 
W. Church; a representative of Col- 
lege and University Libraries, Carrol 
H. Quenzel, Martha Washington Col- 


lege; and a public librarian, at 
present Mrs. McCulloch. The Board 
establishes the professional qualifica- 
tions and decides whether applicants 
are competent to receive a Virginia 
Librarian’s Professional Certificate. 

Violet K. Caudle has accepted the 
position of Iredell County librarian, 
Statesville, North Carolina. Miss 
Caudle has been librarian of the 
Greene County Library, Snow Hill, 
North Carolina, 

Wiley Williams, former reference 
librarian, Business Library, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, resigned his position 
as of September 1, 1959, to return to 
the University of Michigan to con- 
tinue work toward his doctorate. 
Kenda Wise, assistant reference li- 
brarian, has been promoted to the 
position of reference librarian to re- 
place him and Mrs. Mary Alice Jones, 
who holds a B.S. and an M.A. from 
the University of Alabama, has joined 
the staff as assistant reference libra- 
rian. 

Mrs. Betty Wade Ferris joined the 
University of South Florida Library 
staff as acquisitions assistant on No- 
vember 1, 1959. Mrs. Ferris is a 
graduate of Southwestern and re- 
ceived her professional library degree 
from Emory University. From 1956 
to 1958 she served as reference as- 
sistant at Washington University 
Library. Prior to going to Tampa 
she was assistant, Social Science 
Room, University of Florida Library 
in Gainesville. 

Recent appointments at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library include 
Dean Cadle, assistant cataloger; Mrs. 
Mary Powell Phelps, assistant acqui- 
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son, former education librarian, is 
now art and music librarian. Dolly 
Krautheim of Stockholm, Sweden, is 
serving as geology librarian for the 
1959-60 school year, 

Recent appointments to the staff 
of Georgia State College Library 
(Atlanta) include Frances Muse, 
formerly librarian of the Georgia 
Power Company in Atlanta, head of 
the Reference Department; William 
L. Stewart, Jr., head of the Cireula- 
tion Department; and Beatrice Mont- 
gomery, formerly head eataloger at 
Baylor University, head of the Cata- 
log Department. 

Clara Crawford, head librarian of 
the Durham (N. C.) Publie Library 
for thirty-eight years, retired on Sep- 
tember 30, 1959. Miss Crawford was 
honored by the library’s board of 
trustees at a dinner meeting on Oc- 
tober 8 at which she was presented 
with a silver bowl in appreciation 
of her service. A portrait of Miss 
Crawford was received by the trus- 
tees and has been placed in the li- 
brary. Mrs. Audrey Johnson Cush- 
man, who had been serving as as- 
sistant librarian, has succeeded Miss 
Crawford. 


Genevieve Pigford, assistant libra- 
rian, College of Education Library, 
University of Alabama Libraries, was 
married in Tuscaloosa on August 29, 
1959, to Grady L. Elmore. 


Edna Hefty Platte is reference and 
bibliography assistant, University of 
Florida Libraries. 

Anna L. Weaver, formerly libra- 
rian, Queen’s College (Charlotte, 
N. C.), is social sciences librarian, 
University of Florida Libraries. 

Alice Bryan, former librarian of 
the McDowell Public Library, Marion, 
North Carolina, has accepted the po- 
sition of assistant librarian of the 
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Gaston County Public Library, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina. 

Sara Lackley has joined the staff 
of the Processing Division, Public 
Library of Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County, North Carolina. Miss 
Lackley formerly was in the Catalog 
Department, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Sara A. Verner, who has been 
on leave because of illness, re- 
turned to her position as reference 
librarian, University of Alabama Li- 
braries, on January 1, 1960. 

E. Harry Brinton was appointed 
director of libraries, Jacksonville, 
Florida, on September 1, 1959. Mr. 
Brinton is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Denver (1938), with a cer- 
tificate from the University of Den- 
ver Library School, also in 1938. He 
received his master’s degree from 
the Columbia University School of 
Library Service in 1957. He has 
worked in high school and college li- 
braries in Oklahoma and Kansas, and 
was cataloger and manager of travel- 
ing libraries for the Missouri Library 
Commission, 1940-41. He joined the 
staff of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
Public Library in 1941 and held va- 
rious positions, including chief of ex- 
tension services to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1958. In this position, he 
was responsible for the administra- 
tion of fourteen branch libraries, with 
ninety staff members and a book 
circulation exceeding two million. 

Patricia Sullivan, of State College, 
Pennsylvania, became assistant head 
of the Acquisitions Department, Wil- 
son Library, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, on September 
1. Miss Sullivan holds a master’s de- 
gree in library science from Colum- 
bia University and has most recently 
been at the University of Illinois Li- 
brary as bibliographer in the Acquisi- 
tions Department. 
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Paul Cousins, formerly reference 
librarian, Hampden-Sydney College, 
is now serials catalog librarian in the 
Emory University Library. 

Frances Hawkins, chief of the 
Children’s Department of the Jack- 
sonville, Florida, Public Library, was 
married on August 8, 1959, to David 
Ray Bounds. 

Arnold Borden, who was journalism 
librarian at the University of Texas, 
has become head of adult services in 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Publie Li- 
brary. A graduate of the University 
of North Carolina, Mr. Borden also 
received his library science degree 
from the University. He was libra- 
rian of the General College at the 
University of North Carolina before 
going to Texas. 

Mrs. Julia Riley has been appointed 
librarian of the Southside Branch of 
the Jacksonville, Florida, Public Li- 
brary. She assumed her duties in 
September, 1959. She succeeds Merrill 
Stewart, who resigned following her 
marriage on September 27 to William 
Coker. Mrs. Riley has a B.S. degree 
from the University of Alabama and 
a degree in library science from 
Emory University. She is a native of 
Montevallo, Alabama. Her back- 
ground includes business and _ hos- 
pital experience as well as library 
experience in Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege (Fort Worth), Birmingham Pub- 
lie Library and Fort Worth Public 
Library. 

Kathryn Freeman, pharmacy libra- 
rian, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, attended the Interna- 
tional Summer School of the Univer- 
sity of Oslo, Norway, this past sum- 
mer on a scholarship. She visited the 
University of Oslo Pharmacy School 
and Library, and Norwegian Pharma- 
ceutical industries during her stay in 
Norway. 

Betty Bolton, who holds a library 
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science degree from the School of 
Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, and a master’s degree from 
Columbia University in Personnel and 
Guidance, has joined the staff of the 
Social Sciences Division, Wilson Li- 
brary, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. Miss Bolton has had 
varied experience in education, per- 
sonnel work and librarianship. Most 
recently she has served as a school 
librarian in Naples, Italy, in Izmir, 
Turkey, and in this country in Roa- 
noke Rapids, North Carolina. 

Clifton Brock, formerly librarian 
in the Social Sciences Division, 
Florida State University, has joined 
the staff of the Wilson Library, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, as head of the Business Ad- 
ministration-Social Sciences Division. 
Mr. Brock succeeds Charlotte Georgi 
who resigned to become head of the 
Business School Library, University 
of California at Los Angeles. Mr. 
Brock holds a master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan Library 
School and also a master’s degree 
in Political Science from Florida 
State University. 

Mrs. John Council Rainey, Jr., of 
Greensboro, joined the staff of the 
Statesville Public Library, North 
Carolina, as of September 1. 

Juanita Grant has taken the posi- 
tion of first assistant in the Nanta- 
hala Regional Library, Murphy, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bias was awarded 
the Ruzicka Scholarship of $1,000 
at the recent biennial conference of 
the North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion. She is currently enrolled in the 
School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Remna Hardy assumed her duties 
as circulation librarian of the Mary 
Washington College on September 1. 
A native of Covington, Virginia, Miss 
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Hardy is a graduate of Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Department of 
Library Science. 

Mrs. Alma K. B. Longman has 
been appointed assistant county li- 
brarian for the Randolph Public Li- 
brary, Asheboro, North Carolina. 

James Myers, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, 
and formerly on the staffs of the 
University of Georgia Libraries and 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Marietta, Georgia), has joined the 
staff of the Florida State University 
Library as head of the Science-Tech- 
nology Division. 

Other additions to the Florida 
State Library staff are: Audrey 
Wenger, formerly at the Akron Pub- 
lie Library, assistant librarian in the 
Order Department; Mrs. Ruth Mar- 
shall, formerly at the Florida State 
Library, assistant librarian, Social 
Sciences Division; Mrs. Gertrude 
Wildner, formerly with the library 
of the Florida Geological Survey, as- 
sistant librarian, Gifts and Exchanges 
Division. 

Larry Snook, who has been work- 
ing at the Willow Branch Library in 
Jacksonville, Florida, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new West- 
brook Branch of the Jacksonville 
Public Library, which opened in De- 
cember, 1959. 

William O. Baum has received a 
$1,000 scholarship from the Special 
Library Association, one of only four 
granted annually by the Association. 
Mr. Baum, who has been a library 
assistant in the Social Sciences Divi- 
sion, Wilson Library, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, is now 
enrolled as a full-time student in the 
School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, and is a candi- 
date for the Master of Science in Li- 
brary Science degree. 
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Mrs. Willie G. Boone, formerly li- 
brarian of Southern High School, 
Durham County, North Carolina, has 
joined the staff of the State School 
Library Adviser’s Office, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, as instructional ma- 
terials consultant. Mrs. Boone holds 
a master’s degree from the School of 
Edueation, University of North 
Carolina, with a minor in library 
science. 


THIS AND THAT 


The following officers were elected 
at the recent meeting of the Kentucky 
Library Association: James Graves, 
librarian, USPHS Hospital, Lexing- 
ton, president; Ione Chapman, libra- 
rian, Morehead State College, first 
vice president and _ president-elect; 
Mrs. Josephine Johnson, reference li- 
brarian, Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, second vice president; Sue 
Holberg, regional librarian, Eliza- 
bethtown, secretary; Mrs. Evelyn 
Tripplett, librarian, Owensboro Pub- 
lie Library, treasurer; and Margaret 
Willis, director, Library Extension 
Division, Franfort, ALA Council 
Member. 

The next annual convention of 
Kentucky Library Association will 
be held on October 27-29, 1960, in 
Owensboro. The tentative theme is 
‘**Education: Libraries and Their Im- 
portance.’’ 

Newly-elected officers of the Louis- 
ville Library Club are Mrs. Glynn 
Chesnut, librarian of Manly Junior 
High School, president; Florinne 
Kammerer, coordinator of branch 
services, Louisville Free Publie Li- 
brary, vice president; Emily Sprad- 
lin, periodicals librarian, Reference 
Department, University of Louisville, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The officers of the Kentucky <As- 
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sociation of School Libraries for 
1959-60 are: Mrs. Anne Underwood, 
president; Mrs. Alma D. Hill, vice 
president; Miss Maralea Arnett, sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Katherine Sights, 
treasurer. 

The 1959-60 officers of the Atlanta 
Library Club are: Virginia Wilson, 
Milton High School, president; Lil- 
lian Newman, Agnes Scott College, 
first vice president; Mrs. Dorothy 
Blake, Atlanta Elementary School Li- 
braries, second vice president; Suz- 
anne Spiegel, Atlanta Public Library, 
secretary; and Mrs. W. R. Jackson, 
Briarcliff High School, treasurer. 

Officers of the South Carolina Li- 
brary Association for 1960 are: Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Thompson, Colleton 
County Library, Walterboro, presi- 
dent; Mary Grey Withers, Wardlaw 
Junior High School, Columbia, vice 
president and president-elect; James 
Hillard, The Citadel, Charleston, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Ruth T. Turner, South 
Side Elementary School, Spartan- 
burg, treasurer; Robert C. Tucker, 
Furman University, Greenville, ALA 
Councilor. 

The biennial conference of the 
North Carolina Library Association 
was held in Durham October 8-10. 
The officers of the Association for 
the coming biennium are: Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Hughey, president; 
Carlton P. West, first vice president 
and president-elect; Mrs. Louise M. 
Plybon, second vice president; Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Shue, recording secre- 
tary; Lottie Hood, corresponding 
secretary; Marjorie Hood, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Mary P. Douglas and Allegra 
M. Westbrooks, directors; Mrs. Ver- 
nelle G. Palmer, past president; and 
Olan V. Cook, ALA Representative. 
Charles M. Adams, librarian of the 
Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, becomes 
editor of North Carolina Libraries. 
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The Margaret I. King Library, 
University of Kentucky, has acquired 
the papers of Jouett Shouse, native 
Kentuckian, Washington attorney, 
and former Kansas Congressman, 
1915-1919; assistant secretary of the 
Treasury, 1919-1920; chairman of 
the Democratic National Executive 
Committee, 1929-1932; president of 
the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, 1932-1934; and 
president of the American Liberty 
League, 1934-1938. The correspond- 
ence runs from 1911 to 1959, but 
covers chiefly Shouse’s activities 
from 1915 to 1939. The collection 
contains publications and press re- 
leases of the organization Shouse di- 
rected, and approximately three hun- 
dred scrapbooks covering the period. 

The University of Florida Libraries 
is offering three graduate assistant- 
ships in the academic year 1960-61 
for study leading to a master’s or 
doctoral degree in a subject field 
other than library science. Graduate 
assistants work approximately fifteen 
hours per week, assisting in biblio- 
graphical research or library ad- 
ministration. The stipend is $1,700 
for a nine-month period and holders 
of assistantships are exempt from 
out-of-state tuition fees. The deadline 
for filing formal application is March 
31, 1960. Applications should be 
made to: Director of Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

The Health Affairs Library, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, is inaugurating a new program 
for the training of medical librarians 
from foreign countries. The first stu- 
dent to enter this program is Ligia 
De Mingo Velez, assistant librarian 
at the Paulista School of Medicine, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Miss Velez, a 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellow, will 
spend a year at the University of 
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North Carolina working under the 
direction of Myrl Ebert, chief libra- 
rian, Division of Health Affairs, and 
taking selected courses in the School 
of Library Science. 

Construction on the first unit of 
the new library building at the Uni- 
versity of Miami has begun. This will 
be only the smaller part of the total 
building planned, but will provide 
space for housing 200,000 volumes 
now in storage off campus, and will 
also provide work space for Techni- 
eal Processes. 

Exhibits in the James E. Shepard 
Memorial Library, North Carolina 
College at Durham, portraying the 
history and culture of the Republic 
of Guinea, were viewed by President 
Sekou Toure of Guinea during his 
visit to the college on October 29. 

The new $60,000 library of Ensley 
High School, Birmingham, Alabama, 
was dedicated on November 22. Greer, 
Holmquist and Chambers, architects, 
designed this library with a seating 
capacity of ninety-six, two conference 
rooms, office, work room and store- 
room. It was built by Wilborn Con- 
struction Company. The holdings 
consists of 12,000 books and fifty- 
five currently received periodicals. 
Two full-time librarians, Frances 
Seay, head librarian and Nan Eliza- 
beth Miles, assistant librarian, and 
thirty student assistants form the li- 
brary staff. 

The University of Miami Library 
recently received a library of more 
than 2,000 volumes as a gift from 
Mrs. O. J. Tanner. The library has 
not been evaluated, but among the 
more valuable items were the follow- 
ing: The Coverdale Bible, 1550 
(lacking the first 40 leaves); An- 
tonius Florentinus. Summa Theo- 
logica. Pars. II. 1477; Claude Le 
Lorraine. Liber Veritatis. 1777. 2 vol.; 
Captain John Smith. The General 
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Historie of Virginia, New-England 
.. . 1624. 

The Wilson Library, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, re- 
cently received an outstanding col- 
lection of books, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts on insurance. The collection 
is the gift of the family of the late 
William Pope Duval Bush of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. Included in the 
collection are insurance materials 
from England, France, Holland, and 
Italy dating from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century. 

The new building for the School 
of Engineering at the University of 
Miami was occupied on September 1, 
and space was provided for an Engi- 
neering Library. The engineering 
collection of some 22,500 volumes has 
been separated from the present 
Science Library and was moved into 
the new quarters. 

With the provision of funds by the 
last General Assembly, the North 
Carolina Department of Public In- 
struction has been able to expand its 
school library services. The Office of 
State School Library Adviser has be- 
come the Library Services Section in 
the Division of Instructional Service. 
Cora Paul Bomar is the supervisor 
of the Section, and in addition, the 
staff consists of an associate super- 
visor of school libraries, an associate 
supervisor of audio-visual services, 
two school library consultants, an in- 
structional materials consultant and 
two secretaries. This Section has 
evolved to its present organization 
from one school library supervisor 
provided by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction from 1930 to 1953, 
and an assistant library supervisor, 
added in 1953 and serving with the 
library supervisor until now in giv- 
ing consultant services to North Caro- 
lina’s 3,000 schools. The increased 
staff will make possible strengthened 
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and expanded state school library 
services at all levels throughout North 
Carolina. 

A Staff Association was formed at 
the Jacksonville, Florida, Public Li- 
brary in February, 1959. The first 
officers include Dorothy Crews, 
president ; Eleanor Miller, vice presi- 
dent; C. J. Driggers, secretary, and 
Carolyn Carlton, treasurer. The Staff 
Association issues a monthly publi- 
cation called ‘‘The Pilot Light’’ which 
is edited by Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte. 

Selina Kuschner, a graduate of the 
University of Denver School of Li- 
brarianship, has joined the staff of 
the University of Miami as a junior 
cataloger. 

Libraries which wish to display the 
winning books in the Southern and/ 
or Midwestern Books Competitions 
for 1959 should request this exhibit 
from the Office of the Director, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library, Lex- 
ington. Each request should list in 
order the months in 1960 when the 
exhibit is preferred. 

The D. H. Hill Library, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, has 
won praise for its collection of ma- 
terials on forests and forest indus- 
tries history. The Forest History 
Foundation of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
presented a certificate to the college 
library and designated the library 
as an approved depository of manu- 
scripts and other materials relating 
to forestry history. Harlan C. Brown 
is the librarian of the D. H. Hill Li- 
brary. 

A new Micro-materials Center has 
been set up in the Florida State Uni- 
versity Library to care for the expan- 
sion in micro-materials resources and 
the increase in their use. Located on 
the ground floor, the new quarters 
provide ample space for staff, stor- 

age of materials and machines. This 
new department is under the super- 
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vision of the General Reference Di- 
vision. 

The Jacksonville, Florida, Public 
Library is now sponsoring three 
Great Books Discussion Groups. One 
began in October, at the Willow 
Branch Library. One is concluding 
its first year discussions at the South- 
side Library. The Downtown group 
has begun the third year readings. 
Howard C. Will, Jr., southern area 
director for the Great Books Foun- 
dation, was in Jacksonville in October 
to start the seventh group in Jack- 
sonville at the Naval Air Station and 
to work with the library groups at 
Willow Run. 


The Strategic Air Command spon- 
sored a library workshop on the cam- 
pus of the Florida State University, 
October 20-24. The workshop, con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Li- 
brary School of the Florida State 
University, was the first armed forces 
library workshop to be conducted 
at a civilian educational institution. 
Participants in the workshop con- 
sisted of thirty-nine base librarians 
from Strategic Air Command instal- 
lations in the United States and per- 
sonnel from six of its eight overseas 
installations—Guam, Puerto Rico, 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Greenland, 
and Spain. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to provide a professional refresher 
for the 8.A.C. librarians and an op- 
portunity to exchange military and 
civilian professional library practices. 
Eight areas were identified for dis- 
cussion: reference, children’s library 
service, young  people’s _ library 
service, public relations, graphic 
communications, dise recordings, Air 
University Library Services, and 
philosophy of armed forces library 
service. 

The workshop technique employed 
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included morning lectures and after- 
noon small group laboratories. Ex- 
hibits of materials and equipment 
were provided by publishers and li- 
brary supply houses. Participants, in 
addition to the FSU Library School 
faculty, were: Robert Severance, di- 
rector, Air University Library; Ralph 
Black, head, Music Department, At- 
lanta Public Library; and Mary 
Alice Hunt and William J. Quinly, 
of the FSU Department of Audio- 
Visual Education. 

The workshop, according to Lou- 
trell E. Cavin, command librarian, 
S.A.C., was a part of a program to 
make the service rendered at instal- 
lation libraries comparable to that 
civen by the best progressive public 
libraries. Miss Cavin and Louis Shores 
planned the workshop, and Colonel 
teorge W. Croker, chief, Personnel 
Services Division, United States Air 
Foree, served as monitor for the Air 
Force. 
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